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#1 On The Business Beat # 


Only one newspaper in metro Chicago gives Chicagoans the most 
comprehensive coverage of local business. The most extensive look at 
the Chicago commercial real estate market. More information on 
personal finance and how to make it pay off. And only one Chicago 
paper offers Final Markets Plus for same-day final stock market results, 
plus the day’s late-breaking news stories. Doing more for our readers’ 
business, that’s today’s Chicago Sun-Times. 


Chicago Sun-limes 
Chicago #1 Selling Newspaper 


Get It Straight From The Heart Of The City. 


















Entering over 200,000 households 
in Lake, Kane, Will, DuPage, 
Kendall and Grundy counties-- 
the Western suburbs' 
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Now's the time for your 
company to reach Chicago's 
“Affluent Outer Loop" 
through 
Greater Chicago Newspapers 


"Money Market" 
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Aurora, IL Joliet, IL Elgin, IL Libertyville, IL 


NEWS-SUN + DAILY JOURNAL 
Waukegan, IL Wheaton, IL 





Represented Nationally by: 


(708) 888-7790 SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER Co., Inc. 


FAX(708) 888-7714 
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For inserting, 
t’s the best news in years. 


And it’s the “best news in years” Built for the most demanding Conveyor—the most reliable way 
for two reasons! First, the NP630’s conditions, the NP630 expands to transport large packages of 
expandable straight-line design from 6 to 30 hoppers, with a dual broadsheet and inserts. 
accommodates growth right along delivery option to double your Sin daaiiiin didiiigieienn ties 
with your insert needs—for years production speeds. Standard is with for years! The NP630! Cveaen 
to come. Second, your NP630 will AM Sheridan’s ICON—today’s Rich Higgins. National Sal i Rien, 
last for years because it incorpo- most advanced, proven, true repair, ager, N ewspaper Mailroom System 
rates time-tested, world-respected performance monitoring and zone Pro “we cts, at (513) 278-2651 

AM Sheridan components. control system and Gripper Delivery gt F 
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4900 Webster Street * Dayton, Ohio 45414 
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JULY 
3-7—National Press Photographers Association, 45th Annual Convention 
and Education Days, Doubletree Inn, Orange, Calif. 
13-14—Virginia Press Association, Annual Meeting, Washington, D.C. 
13-15—Alabama Press Associaiion, Summer Convention, Orange Beach. 
15-18—INAME Mid-Year Sales Conference and Workshops, Opryland 
Hotel, Nashville. 
15-18—International Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives, 
Opryland Hotel, Nashville. 
22-24—Newspaper Literacy Conference, Sponsored by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
22-24—Texas Daily Newspaper Association, Summer Meeting, El Paso. 
26-28—National Newspaper Association, Electronic Publishing Conference 
for Newspapers, Desktop IV, Columbus, Ohio. 
26-29—North Carolina Press Association, 117th Annual Convention, Kiawah 
Island Resort, Charleston, S.C. 


AUGUST 
1-5—National Association of Black Journalists, 15th Annual Convention, 
“Words and Images: Challenges for the Future,” Century Plaza 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 
9-11—Mid Atlantic Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives Con- 
ference, Charleston, S.C. 
16-17—SNPA and SNPA Foundation Leadership, New Orleans. 
19-22—Newspaper Advertising Co-Op Network, Sales Conference & Work- 
shop, Radisson Hotel, Virginia Beach. 
22-25—Asian American Journalists Association, National Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
23-25—West Virginia Press Association, Annual Convention, Papestem. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-8—Maine Press Association, Fall Conference, Spruce Point Inn, Booth- 

bay Harbor. 

11-14—National Conference of Editorial Writers/National Broadcast Editorial 
Association, Joint Meeting, Disney World Hilton, Orlando. 

12-15—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Southern Region 
Meeting, Charleston, S.C. 

13-16—New England Newspaper Operations Association Conference, 
Sheraton Tara, Danvers, Mass. 

15-18—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Fall Convention, St. 
Petersburg. 

16-19—SNPA Convention, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col. 

19-22—National Newspaper Association, Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyatt Regency, Kansas City, Mo. 

26-28—Suburban Newspapers of American, Editorial Conference, Forum 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


JULY 
13—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Copy Editing Seminar, Inland 
Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ill. 
15-18—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Newsroom Management, Houston. 
41$—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Layout and Design Seminar, 
iniand Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ill. 
22-25—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Editorial Page Design and Content, 
Little Rock. 
29-8/1—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Basic Layout, Design and Graphics, 
Roanoke, Va. 


AUGUST 

19-22—SNPA Foundation, Seminar, Advanced Computer Graphics, Athens, 
Ga. 

23-24—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Developing New Business, 
Inland Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ill. 

26-29—American Press Institute, Regional Workshops for Copy Editors: 
Columbus, Ohio, Harley Hotel; Sheraton at St. John’s Place, Jack- 
sonville; University of Southern California, University Hilton, Los 
Angeles. 

31—PNPA Foundation, Seminar, Color Printing on Letterpress and Flexo, 

Harrisburg. : 
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By Doug Borgstedt 
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About Awards 


Dateline Awards to D.C. journalists. The Washington 
Professional Chapter of the Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists recently presented its Dateline Awards to some 44 
Washington, D.C.-area journalists. 

The award for Distinguished Service in Local Journal- 
ism was presented to Arnaud de Borchgrave, editor in 
chief of the Washington (D.C.) Times. 

Newspaper winners were: Spot News reporting: Major 
metro daily, Patrick Boyle, the Washington Times; 
Weekly and suburban newspapers, Derald Everhart and 
Kris Antonelli, Prince George’s Journal, General News: 
Major metro daily, Dana Priest, the Washington Post; 
Weeklies and suburban papers, Suzanne Williams, the 
Chevy Chase Gazette. Features: Major metro dailies, 
Alison Howard, the Washington Post; Weeklies and sub- 
urban papers, Brandon Griggs, the Montgomery Journal. 
Sports: Major metro, Bill Brubaker, the Washington Post; 
Weekly and suburban papers, Norb Garrett, the Fairfax 
Connection. And Business and financial reporting: Major 
metro daily, David S. Hilzenrath, Richard Morin, Anne 
Swardson, and Sandra Sugawara, the Washington Post, 
and David R. Sands, the Washington Times; Weekly and 
suburban newspapers, Tom Grubisich and Donna Barne, 
the Vienna Connection, and Michael Willrich, City Paper. 

Other newspaper winners, in categories where all print 
media were judged together, included: Editorials, col- 
umns and commentary, Les Brindley, the Montgomery 
Journal; Photojournalism, Dudley Brooks, the Washing- 
ton Post; and Arts criticism, Joel E. Siegel, City Paper. 





Meyer Berger Award. Mitch Broder of the Gannett 
Westchester Rockland Newspapers and Heidi Evans of 
the New York Daily News have won the 1990 Meyer 
Berger Award for their writing about New York City. 

The prize is named for the late Meyer “Mike” Berger, 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter of the New York 
Times. 

The winners will share a $1,000 prize. 

The award was established at the Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism in 1959, a year after Berger died, by 
Louis Schweitzer, a New York industrialist. 
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With Reuters, you get the big picture. 


Time after time, Reuters is in the right 
place, at the right time, sending back the 
pictures that make your stories come 
alive: from exclusive views of the summit 
to compelling sports action. 

Reuters is always there because we're 
practically everywhere, with more than 
1,200 photographers, cameramen and 
reporters in 120 bureaus all over the 
globe. 

Reuters is where you want us to be 
when it comes to the service you need, 
too. 

All our news pictures are shot in color 
And when you need individual service, 
our Washington pictures desk can com- 
municate with Reuter bureaus every- 
where. So you can have instant access to 
information, additional photos—even 
have pictures shot on demand. 

We also offer a fast and reliable desk- 
top editing terrninal: The Reuter News 
Pictures Terminal. 

Call (202) 898-8410 for information. 
And subscribe to the news pictures serv- 
ice that can make a world of difference. 


The First Name In News. 








Guild reaches pact with Long Beach Press-Telegram 


Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram Newspaper Guild members rati- 
fied by an 86% margin a new, no- 
strike contract with management. 

However, the Guild announced 
that the AFL-CIO boycott of the 
newspaper would continue until a set- 
tlement is reached with the Communi- 
ciation Workers of America’s typo- 
graphical unit. 

The Knight-Ridder paper’s agree- 
ment with the Los Angeles Guild con- 
tains a no-strike provision in 
exchange for “expedited arbitration 
of major contract disputes, protection 
of retiree-medical benefits and pro- 
tection for employees who fear to 
cross another union’s picket line,” 
according to Guild administrative 
officer Jim Smith. 

Press-Telegram publisher Peter 
Ridder said, “The contract means 
Guild members must come to work if 
another union is on strike and must 





cross its picket line unless there is 
physical danger.” 

The settlement also provides for 
fully retroactive pay increases back to 
March 1, 1989, when the contract 
expired. 

Journey-level reporters, copy edi- 
tors, artists, photographers and libra- 
rians will receive $1,723.87 in retroac- 
tive pay raises, as well as an immedi- 
ate increase in scale from $709.06 
weekly to $756.62. On March 1, 1991, 
the scale will rise to $786.89 and on 
March 1, 1992, to $818.37. 

At the ratification meeting, Guild 
local president Todd Cunningham 
praised the membership’s “decircula- 
tion” campaign in which the Guild 
claims that 3,393 subscription 
cancellation pledges were collected at 
shopping centers and grocery stores. 

Smith asserted that while no 
cancellation cards were turned into 
the P-T, publicity generated by the 





boycott effort resulted in a loss of 
3,000-4,000 subscribers in the past 
two months. 


“That’s an absolute lie,” Ridder 
told E&P. “He’s just dreaming. I 
think he was just trying to justify the 
boycott to the members.” 


Ridder said the P-T was experienc- 
ing a normal summer slump in circula- 
tion because of vacations, bu he 
added that the newspaper’s circula- 
tion at 135,000 daily and 153,000 Sun- 
day was “up dramatically from last 
year at this time.” 


The vacation stops, he said, were 
“not even close” to the numbers 
claimed by Smith. 

Still, Ridder said he was 
“delighted” to have reached an 
agreement with the Guild. 

Negotiations with the typogra- 
phers, he added, were proceeding 
“slowly.” 














IJE to relocate 


The Institute for Journalism Educa- 
tion (IJE) will move from Berkeley to 
Oakland this summer to establish a 
resource center offering a variety of 
services to promote racial and cul- 
tural diversity in the media. 

IJE, based at the University of Cali- 
fornia since 1975, recently announced 
that it was abandoning its summer 
training program for entry-level 
minority journalists and concentrat- 
ing on advanced training for both 
minority and white editors and man- 
agers (E&P, June 2). 

From its new headquarters in Oak- 
land’s Preservation Park, a complex 


of restored Victorian houses contain- | 


ing several non-profit organizations, 
IJE will run two training programs 
and develop a comprehensive data 
bank of information about racial and 
cultural diversity, according to IJE 
president A. Stephen Montiel. 

IJE is re-establishing its Editing 
Program for Minority Journalists at 
the University of Arizona in Tucson, 
he added. At Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 20 newspaper professionals will 
take part in the sixth annual session of 
IJE’s Management Training Center, 
the most ever. 

“With our advanced training »ro- 
grams, we are increasing racial diver- 
sity among editors and managers,” 
Montiel said. “We also want to do 
more to help people understand the 
value of diversity. Services to be pro- 
vided will include publications, semi- 








nars and workshops.” 

Montiel said he looks forward to 
future collaboration with Berkeley’s 
Graduate School of Journalism in 
connection with IJE’s new Diversity 
Resource Center. 


Plans for media 
at Barry Trial 


Having seen a number of high- 
publicity cases recently — notably 
those of Oliver North and John 
Poindexter — officials at the U.S. 
District Courthouse in Washington, 
D.C., were somewhat skilled in mak- 
ing preparations for the expected 
media surge covering the trial of D.C. 
Mayor Marion Barry. 

According to a courthouse official, 
after its original notice about requests 
for media credentials, the court 
received requests for credentials for 
some 70 reporters and nine sketch 
artists. About a dozen additional 
requests came in after the May 14 
deadline. 

Six rows in the courtroom were 
reserved for the media, allowing for 
about 57-60 people, including artists. 

The official explained that some 
media organizations asked for numer- 
ous credentials, but the court’s sys- 
tem allowed each news organization 
only one pass. Television networks, 
however, were allowed one reporter 
and one sketch artist, and the local tv 
stations were given the option of one 
reporter and one artist or two report- 





ers. 

“Some requests were inflated,” 
the official said, noting that it was the 
news organizations that were creden- 
tialed, not the individual reporters. 

There was also a 15-minute rule in 
place, which said that any press seats 
not filled 15 minutes after the pro- 
ceedings began could be occupied by 
credentialed media without the spe- 
cial trial passes. 


Live poor, die rich 


A retired Florida newspaper 
reporter who was so thrifty she 
scavenged unharvested crops for 
food has left $2.5 million to friends. 

When she died of cancer in Febru- 
ary, Virginia Wood Davis, 70, 
appeared to own nothing more than a 
two-bedroom house in Tampa, a 
truck and personal belongings. 

Before her death, she had estab- 
lished $2.1 million in certificates of 
deposit for her friends. Her will left 
80% of the remaining $400,000 to the 
journalism department of Western 
Kentucky University, her alma mater. 
She also left a 194-page typewritten 
autobiography, her eulogy and cre- 
mation instructions. 

Davis worked as a reporter and edi- 
tor at 13 papers since 1943, including 
the Tampa Tribune and St. Peters- 
burg Times. Earning about $325 a 
week in the early 1980s, she denied 
herself basic comforts in order to save 
money. 





— AP 
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These are unpredictable times in the newspaper industry These are difficult days 


INTRODUCI NG for newspaper executives working to keep their operations profitable. 


Newspapers cannot afford to be fragmented any longer Separate departments 
CONTROL IN 


with separate systems add up to an inefficient operation. Integrated Newspaper 

A TIME OF P Systems Intemational offers the control necessary to survive the changes in this 
volatile industry. 

UNCE RTAINTY. We are the newspaper systems integrators. It’s our only business. We've been at 
it successfully for 11 years. From us, you can have one solution that controls every 
department in your newspaper. From editonal to circulation—and everything in 
between. And that makes good business sense. In fact, in these uncertain times, 
it makes crucial business sense. So call us at 913-451-4618. Our team will help 
you define your hardware, software and people needs. And then we'll supply you 
with a totally integrated system that will give you the control you need in these 


times of change. 


(i> 


INTEGRATED NEWSPAPER SYSTEMS 
Total Systems. Total Control. 


Circulation Management Systems * Consultation * Site Analysis & Systems Design * Payroll Systems * Accounts Payable Systems * Maintenance 
Training © Advertising Management Systems * Financial Management Systems © Editorial Systems * IBM® Platforms * On-Time Delivery 
Classified Advertising Systems * 24-Hour Support 


12 Corporate Woods * 10975 Benson * Overland Park, Kansas 66210 * 913-451-4618 © FAX: 913-451-3126 
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Inching toward censorship 


There is an alarming, growing tendency in this country among 
politicians and the public to call for something to be banned if they 
don’t like it. Proliferating pressure groups in arts and letters are 
proclaiming their view as the “right” one, and anything to the con- 
trary is unacceptable. Unfortunately, much of this trend has to do 
with definitions of obscenity. It is difficult to argue that the American 
people should accept obscenity as an expression of free speech, but 
efforts to ban it are getting close to censorship. 

A museum curator in Cincinnati is on trial for violating the obscen- 
ity laws by showing an exhibit of photographs that had already been 
shown elsewhere. 

The National Endowment for the Arts is under attack for permit- 
ting government funds to be used for such exhibits of which some 
people disapprove. 

The music and lyrics of “2 Live Crew” have been banned by a 
federal court in Florida, and a retailer who sold some of their records 
is charged with violating the law. 

Some members of Congress are intent on enforcing their views on 
what they call “unsuitable programming” by television networks. 

Book publishers report that more and more printers are exercising 
a censorship role by refusing to print material with which they 
disagree or find offensive. 

A New York judge has banned cameras and electronic news media 
from covering the Central Park jogger rape case. 

The rules committee of the Superior Court in Connecticut has 
proposed a rule that would allow a trial judge to bar cameras from all 
courthouse offices, including the state attorney general’s office. 

The National Transportation Safety Board seeks legislation to 
permit withholding of cockpit tapes from airline accidents for as long 
as one year. Current law requires release of relevant portions within 
60 days. 

The American Booksellers Association which met recently in Las 
Vegas is mobilized to fight against new or proposed censorship laws 
in Michigan, Georgia, New Mexico, Tennessee, Louisiana, as well as 
the federal level over those under the label of Child Protection and 
Obscenity Acts. 

ABA’s counsel, Max Lillienstein, told that group “the pace of 
censorship increased greatly in the past year. The Philistines are at 
the gates, and it’s time to man the barricades,” as reported by 
Publishers Weekly. 

The warning is timely for all media. No matter which side of the 
argument one may take in the dispute over Cincinnati, the NEA and 
Miami, the accummulative impression — and we have no doubt 
there are many more incidents than we have mentioned — is given 
that there is a growing tendency among officials and public that 
censorship is an acceptable policy. 

If that philosophy becomes generally accepted, the First Amend- 
ment will be in danger. After the first step toward censorship, for 
whatever reason, the second step becomes easier. 
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The Audit Bureau 
ky Audit _ of Circulations ABP 
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American Newspaper 


Publishers Association 
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Letters to the Editor 








Objects to lawsuit story headline 


I write to object to a headline in 
your May 19 issue. The story on Page 
35 — that jumped to Page 56 after 
seven lines — mentioned a lawsuit in 
which I am involved with the St. 
Petersburg Times. Although the case 
is not nearly as earthshaking as that 
paper’s problems with Robert Bass, it 
is very important to me. 

Your headline read: “Judge OKs 
cutoff to editor who joined Florida 
competition.” That is not exactly 
what the retired judge did, but 1 won’t 
quibble. I will complain, however, 
that you say I “joined Florida com- 
petition.” 

When I was being induced to take 
early retirement after more than 23 
years and leave the Times quietly, I 
was told my retirement compensation 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 
50 years ago 


Lowell Mellett, former editor of the 
Washington Daily News, was named 
director of information by President 
Roosevelt. Mellett had been director 
of the Office of Government Reports. 
Under this new reorganization, all 
news and reports from government 
bureaus and departments will be 
funneled through one office. 

* * * 





France ceased to be a transmission 
point for war news as the Nazis took 
over all communications systems. 
This leaves London as the last and 
largest clearinghouse for news for the 
U.S. 

* *# * 

The Republican Convention in 
Philadelphia was a grim-lipped affair 
with little of the whoop-de-do demon- 
strations of past political conven- 
tions. “Over all there hung the shad- 
ow of the swastika and the dread of 
an unwanted war,” E&P reported. 

* * * 

It is not believed that automobile 
manufacturers in the U.S. will curtail 
normal factory operations for war 
orders. Edsel Ford told E&P 1941 
models were virtually completed and 
the ’42 models were just about as far 
advanced as they should be at this 
time. 


From Editor & Publisher 
June 29, 1940 
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for having served on the board of 
directors would be actuarily reduced 
to my age of 52 and would continue 
for 20 years. 

It would be cut off, however, if, as 
the plan provides, I went to work for 
“competitive media in Florida.” The 
president of the company explained 
to me, without my urging, which 
newspapers were considered to be 
competitive. Among the dozens of 
Florida newspapers he did not men- 
tion were Lakeland and Sarasota, for 
instance, which are about a 45-minute 
drive from St. Petersburg. He also did 





Where did he 
get that bottie? 


Re: Page 17 of your issue of April 
ZN. 

The story isn’t that Tom Hylton of 
the Pottstown (Pa.) Mercury won a 
Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing. 
The story is where on earth did he get 
a bottle of milk? 


JOHN REIBLE 


(Reible is editorial supervisor for the 
Las Vegas News Bureau.) 





not mention Tallahassee, where I was 
hired as executive editor seven 
months later. 

That is when payments ceased, 
even though our small city of Talla- 
hassee is a five-hour drive from St. 
Petersburg and had not been included 
on the forbidden list. 


The point of my dispute is that I did 
not seek a job in cities I was told to 
avoid, and that my compensation was 
stopped even though I abided by the 
instructions from the company presi- 
dent. No judge or jury has been asked 
yet to rule on whether this 60,000-cir- 
culation newspaper is in competitior 
with the 381 ,000-circulation paper 250 
miles away, but I do plan to ask them 
to do that. 

I know that E&P would not want to 
take sides in a legal dispute in which it 
is not involved, but this headline 
seemed to me to have that effect. It 
uses the word “competition,” even 
though it is not mentioned at all in the 
story, and I would contend that it is an 
incorrect usage when referring to my 
working in Tallahassee. 


Bos STIFF 


(Stiff is executive editor of the Talla- 
hassee Democrat.) 
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The key to making The New York Times 
Crossword puzzle even more attractive to your 


readers and to your bottom line. 


SOLUTION: wece:sco sn 
a 


If you don't already carry The New York Times Crossword, what better 
time to start? For details call John Brewer, executive vice president, 
The New York Times Syndication Sales, at 1-800-972-3550. 


Earn revenue for your paper and be 
eligible for extra year-end cash awards. 


Help your readers solve the country's 
premier puzzle. 
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Highland Industrial Park, Woonsocket, RI, courtesy of Greater Woonsocket Chamber of Commerce. 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Weekend 

Sun-Journal (M) 

Sunday Sun-Journal (S) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Evening Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor (E) 

Union Leader (M) 

Nashua Telegraph (E&S) 

New Hampshire Sunday Ne‘*’s (S) 


OPPORTUNITY! 


GROWTH! 
NEW ENGLAND! 


Create opportunities with your ads in these New England newspapers. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&S) 

Boston Herald (M&S) 

Cape Cod Times (Hyannis) (M&S) 

The Enterprise (Brockton) (E&S) 

The Daily Transcript (Dedham) (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

The Sun (Lowell) (E&S) 

Daily Evening Item (Lynn) (E) 

The Middiesex News (E&S) 

Milford Daily News (E) 

The Standard Times (New Bedford) (E&S) 
The Patriot Ledger (Quincy) (E) 

Salem Evening News (E) 

Union-News (Springfield) (AD) 
Republican (Springfield) (S) 

The News Tribune (Waltham) (E) 

Daily Times and Chronicle (Woburn) (E) 
Telegram & Gazette (Worcester) (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT RHODE ISLAND 
The Advocate (Stamford) (AD&S) 
The Bridgeport Post (M&S) 

The Day (New London) (M&S) 
Greenwich Time (AD&S) 

Hartford Courant (M&S) 

The Hour (Norwalk) (E) 

Manchester Journal Inquirer (E) 
Record-Journal (Meriden) (M&S) 
Middletown Press (E) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Register (M&S) 
Waterbury Republican-American (M) 
The Sunday Republican (S) 


VERMONT 


The Newport Daily News (E) 
Providence Journal-Bulletin (M/E) 
The Providence Sunday Journal (S) 
The Westerly Sun (E) 
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Develop your people 


ANPA/TEC conference attendees are told that computer systems 
alone are not enough to boost return on investment 


By John Consoli 


The accent was on people at the 
early sessions of this year’s American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
Technical Conference held in Las 
Vegas last week. 

Achieving acceptable levels of 
return on investment (ROI) wiil not be 
immediately accomplished by buying 
computer systems, but by hiring and 
training people who will be qualified 
in using those systems most effi- 
ciently and effectively, publishers 
and production executives were told 
by a host of speakers. 

Replacing several people with a 
single computer will not necessarily 
mean big increases in profits. Those 
computers must be integrated into 
systems that will produce programs 
that will enable newspapers to offer 
better services and a better product 
which will — down the road — lead 
to bigger profits. 

ANPA chairman Lloyd Schermer 
told conference attendees that tech- 
nology is “only as good as the people 
who run it. Without the right 
people—well-trained people—all the 
technology in the world won’t do us 
much good. 


“That’s why in this decade, as 
never before, we must develop our 
people.” 


Schermer, who is also chairman 
and chief executive officer of Lee 
Enterprises, added, “For those of 
you responsible for planning 
strategies — and systems — the 
message couldn’t be clearer. What- 
ever strategy you employ, whatever 
system you buy, you'll have to invest 
a substantial amount of time and 
energy and money in developing peo- 
pie.” 


Newspapers must tap their employ- 
ees’ potential, foster their growth and 
maximize their achievement, Scher- 
mer said. 





Lloyd Schermer 
Advises publishers to develop people 


Thomas Quadracci, president of 
Quad Tech, a Milwaukee-based 
printing company, continued the 
theme. 

“What makes one company more 
profitable than another? What is the 
competitive edge that separates 
them? In a market where high tech- 
nology is available in the grocery 





grew to 4,700 employees in 1989. 
Over that period, the company diver- 
sified into five separate divisions. 

Quad also instituted a complete 
technical training program for 
employees called Quad/Education. 

Employee participation is on a vol- 
unteer basis and on personal time, 
Quadracci said. 

“While keeping costs low, this pol- 
icy assures that trainees are in class 
because they want to be, and the sta- 
tistics show that employees want to 
train. In 1989, Quad/Education 
logged 61,948 student hours with 
2,725 participants and 189 volunteer 
trainers and course developers. 

“Training is not viewed as a cost 
but as an investment,” he said, “as in 
a new press or stitcher. Without 
training, a printing company lags 
behind competitors who are better 
able to use the available technology.” 

A particular benefit of training is 
“technical creativity,” Quadracci 
said. “When employees know what 
equipment is supposed to do, they can 
fix problems, and can suggest ways to 
adjust or modify equipment for better 
performance. Many suggestions from 





“Without the right people — well-trained people — all 
the technology in the world won’t do us much good.” 





store, it’s no longer the technology 
you own that makes you the best. It’s 
how well your people use that tech- 
nology. That’s the competitive 
edge,” he said. 

Quadracci’s company is a prime 
example of a success story. Founded 
in 1971 on a $35,000 investment, the 
company started with 11 employees 
and one press. In 1989, sales had 
reached $375 million annually. From 
390 employees in 1980, the company 





well-trained employees have made 
their way into Quad/Tech press and 
bindery control products.” 

Madelyn Jennings, senior vice 
president/personnel at Gannett Co. 
also brought an “investing in people” 
message. She said that capitalizing on 
technology also means training peo- 
ple. 

She added that despite spending 
millions on new presses and equip- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 9) 





ment, there are “too many publishers 
who... still can’t produce high- 
quality newspapers with color.” 

A reason for that, she said, is the 
“people quotient.” They must learn 
to hire the right people, train them and 
nurture them. 

Newspapers, she said, will have to 
put aside a percentage of their payroll 
to insure the competency of their peo- 
ple. 

“Presses and people don’t work 
very well unless they’re cared for,” 
Jennings said. 

“Most managers don’t realize that 
people repeat behavior that is 
rewarded,” she added. Training peo- 
ple is “not a cost — it’s a blue-chip 
investment,” Jennings said. 


By John Consoli 


Newspaper executives last week 
were told in the strongest terms yet 
that, if they do not get into some 
phase of the telecommunications 
business, their newspapers may not 
be around in the decades to come. 

David Cox, president and chief 
executive officer of Cowles Media 
and chair of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association’s Competitive 
Analysis Project (CAP), said recent 
research shows that newspapers cur- 
rent advertising slump may not be 
random or cyclical “but probably the 
result of permanent structural 
changes in our business.” 

Speaking at the annual ANPA/TEC 
Conference in Las Vegas, Cox said 
ANPA research over the past two 
years shows that “the current slump 
in our ad revenues may not be tempo- 
rary. Even when our retailers have 
paid off their debts and some of our 
local markets have rebounded, we 
may not be able to return to business 
as usual — to the days when newspa- 
pers raised their rates steeply, year 
after year. 

“Remember the good old days, 
when everyone thought we had a fran- 
chise in our local markets that virtu- 
ally guaranteed profits? And remem- 
ber when Al Neuharth [then chairman 








Former ANPA technical vice presi- 
dent Bill Rinehart said newspaper 
managements .ust also realize that 
investments in new technologies may 
hurt short-term return on investment 
numbers, but will be vital to the long- 
term survival of newspapers. 

“Up to now, most newspaper man- 
agements have looked at new technol- 
ogy as a means of increasing profits 
and instant return on investment,” 
said Rinehart, who is an ANPA con- 
sultant. “How many people can we 
eliminate, or what will it save? 

“Only a very few, if any, newspa- 
per managements have even consid- 
ered the long term, in what will it do 
for circulation and advertising. We 
talk zoning, but if you actually look 
across the country, the number of 
newspapers that extensively zone 
news perhaps total less than a half- 
dozen newspapers.” 

Rinehart said that in the 1970s, 


It’s telecommunications — or else 


Newspapers urged to examine telecommunications as a supplement 
to their core product or risk permanent loss of market share 


and CEO of Gannett Co.] argued that 
even a trained gorilla could milk at 
least 25% profit margins from that 
cash cow known as the daily newspa- 
per? 

“Wall Street was bullish on news- 
papers then. Our track records were 
impressive. How times change.” 

Last year ANPA’s board of direc- 
tors assembled a “blue ribbon team” 
to examine the trends affecting the 








newspaper production people made 
request after request for electronic 
separation equipment and they were 
refused by management because 
there was no ROI and were told it cost 
too much. 


“USA Today then appeared in 
newsboxes across the country with 
great color reproduction, and in 
newspaper after newspaper the pro- 
duction manager was told to go buy a 
good color separator,” Rinehart said. 
“He didn’t hear the letters ROI, and 
the cost of the color separator became 
the cost of maintaining their competi- 
tive position.” 

Rinehart said he is “confident that 
if management adopts the new 
technology . . . to improve its prod- 
uct and marketing, the business will 
grow, not diminish” even with the 
“air of doom and gloom” that is cir- 
culating in the newspaper business 
today. 


media. There are more magazines, 
radio stations and tv channels than 
ever before, all competing for the con- 
sumer’s time and the advertiser’s 
dollar.” 

More products, said Cox, “also 
mean lower advertising expenditures 
per product or an increased demand 
for targeting. More and more adver- 
tisers want media that will enable 
them to reach only their best pros- 





“Our need to work together as an indusiry has 
never been more compelling. Our need to create new 
visions for our future has never been more urgent.” 








newspaper business and, according to 
Cox, the group “found the economic 
structure of our business was under 
attack by three forces — fragmenta- 
tion, targeting and bypass. 

“The aging of baby boomers and 
the growth of two-income families 
have fueled consumer demand for 
convenience and choice. And the 
market has responded with 300 types 
of cars, 400 brands of beer and 16,000 
items in the typical supermarket,” 
Cox said. 

“Product proliferation like this has 
led to fragmentation of markets and 





pects, not every prospect. 

“They want efficiency and less 
waste, and they’re willing to pay for 
it. To get what they want, many 
advertisers are bypassing traditional 
media in favor of more direct links to 
the customer — telecommunica- 
tions.” 

Several newspapers are working 
toward meeting these challenges but 
not nearly enough, Cox said. 

The new competition for news- 
papers — cable television and direct 
marketing — is formidable. Accord- 
ing to Cox, cable tv is a $12-billion-a- 
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year industry and direct marketing 
brings in more than $50 billion a year 
in revenues. Both are expected to 
grow by double-digit percentages in 
the coming year. 

“For newspapers to compete in 
traditional terms — by producing a 
better newspaper — will not be good 
enough,” Cox said. 

“Newspapers are still trying to 
reach the largest possible audiences 
in a local market,” he said, while 
cable tv is targeting audiences on a 
national level. 

Anyone with a large consumer 
database will be a competitor of news- 
papers in the future, he said. 

How do newspapers compete 
against this kind of database intelli- 
gence? 

“We must figure how to keep or 
win back our readers’ time and how to 
keep our advertisers’ dollars from 
competitors who are redefining the 
playing field,” Cox said. “We must 
make targeting work for us.” 

There are three ways — through 
telecommunications — that newspa- 
pers can target audiences and build a 
consumer database at the same 
time—audiotex, videotex and fax. 

“Newspapers must find ways to 
augment their core products,” Cox 
said. He urged newspapers to experi- 
ment with the three types of telecom- 
munications processes. 

Cox also related four possible sce- 
narios for newspapers in the years to 
come and said ANPA would be test- 
ing the feasibility of each in the 
months to come. 

The first would be to maintain cur- 
rent market position. In this scenario, 
newspapers would do what they are 
doing now — reach the same mass 
audience via the mass-appeal news- 
paper. This scenario, if followed, 
could be a “dangerous” one as it 
would leave newspapers vulnerable 
to their cable tv and direct marketing 
competitors who will be targeting 
audiences, Cox said. 

A second scenario would find 


David Cox’ 


newspapers leaving the mass audi- 
ence and targeting only the top 30%- 
40% income bracket in their markets. 
This could also be dangerous, he said, 
because some advertising would be 





targeted products.” 

On the downside of this scenario, 
Cox said the cost of developing these 
new targeted products could be steep. 

Under the final scenario, newspa- 
pers “could maintain their efforts to 
reach the mass audience while also 
developing targeted advertising prod- 
ucts, possibly offered in conjunction 
with partners,” Cox said. 

“Our research has convinced us 
that telecommunications, a very 
broad term, is a powerful targeting 
tool — one that can help us create the 
new distribution channels we dis- 
cussed in those scenarios,” Cox 
added. 

“The new channels are really 
nothing more than new delivery 
trucks for the information we’ve 
already distributed. We simply have 
more options today for products and 
revenues than ever before — tele- 
communications options. 

“These channels will be indispens- 
able to our industry’s future,” Cox 
said. “In the months ahead, we will 





“For only with the skill, collaboration, innovation 
and vision will our industry have a future that 


matches its past,” Cox said. 








lost. He also said editors would 
oppose this because it would be per- 
ceived as abandoning the “social mis- 
sion” of newspapers. 

Under a third scenario, newspapers 
would continue to serve all the peo- 
ple, but do so through a series of 
“carefully evolved second-genera- 
tion businesses that are clearly 
targeted to well-defined market seg- 
ments,” Cox said. “Some of the new 
electronic distribution channels 
{[audiotex, videotex and fax] may 
be especially useful for helping to 
reach younger consumers, working 
women and the business community. 
Consumers would pay more for 





test the four scenarios I’ve outlined 
and will give special attention to the 
roles of new distribution channels in 
each. 

“Our need to work together as an 
industry has never been more com- 
pelling. Our need to create new 
visions for our future has never been 
more urgent. 

“For only with the skill, collabora- 
tion, innovation and vision will our 
industry have a future that matches its 
past,” Cox said. 

“The challenges are immense but 
we do have the resources to meet 
them. Let’s get together and do it — 
now.” 











Guild OKs pact 
at Baltimore Sun 


The members of the Baltimore Sun 
unit of the Washington-Baltimore 
Newspaper Guild recently voted 294- 
69 to accept a new three-year contract 
with the company. 


The Guild represents employees in 
the library and the editorial, news, 
suburban editions and commercial 








departments, which include adminis- 
trative and executive, finance, adver- 
tising, inside circulation, transporta- 
tion, marketing and communications, 
industrial relations, human 
resources, information systems, gen- 
eral services and operations. 


Southam plans to 
repurchase stock 


Southam Inc. has filed with the 





Toronto Stock Exchange to repur- 
chase about 5% of its outstanding 
common stock, more than 3 million 
shares. Southam already has pur- 
chased 2.6 million common shares, 
averaging $31.40 each, under an ear- 
lier repurchase plan. 


Under the new one-year plan, 
begun June 21, Southam, believing 
its shares “represent an attractive 
investment,” will buy stock at market 
prices. 
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Opinion no exception 


U.S. Supreme Court rules that published opinion has no greater 
protection than regular speech under the First Amendment 


By Debra Gersh 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled 
that opinion has no more protection 
than regular speech under the First 
Amendment. 

Contrary to what some have 
believed, the court ruled 7-2 in Milko- 
vich v. Lerain ‘ournal Co. that libel- 
ous opinion is not a protected form of 
speech. 

The case began with a defamation 
and libel suit filed nearly 15 years ago 
by high school wrestling coach 
Michael Milkovich against the Lake 
County (Ohio) News-Herald, owned 
by the Lorain Journal Co., over a 
column by sportswriter J. Theodore 
Diadiun, who is now with the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

Milkovich sued the newspaper 
after Diadiun wrote a column head- 
lined “Maple beat the law with the 
‘big lie.’ ” 

Diadiun’s column asserted that 
Miikovich had lied during a hearing 
into an altercation at a wrestling 
match. Milkovich’s Maple Heights 
High School had been placed on pro- 
bation by the Ohio High School 
Athletic Association, and the hearing 
came after several parents and wrest- 
lers sued OHSAA charging they had 
been denied due process. 

The case had twice before been 
denied certiorari by the Supreme 
Court. 

Writing for the majority, Chief Jus- 
tice William H. Rehnquist noted that 
the notion expressed in Gertz v. Rob- 
ert Welch Inc. that “Under the First 





Rehnquist wrote: “If a speaker 
says, ‘In my opinion John Jones is a 
liar,’ he implies a knowledge of facts 
which lead to the conclusion that 
Jones told an untruth. Even if the 
speaker states the facts upon which 
he bases his opinion, if those facts are 
either incorrect or incompiete, or if 





that “Diadiun’s assumption that 
Milkovich must have lied at the 
court hearing is patently conjec- 
ture... Diadiun not only re- 
veals the facts upon which he is rely- 
ing but he makes it clear at which 
point he runs out of facts and is simply 
guessing.” 





“I'm distressed that the Court thought it was 
necessary to breathe life into a 15-year-old turkey. . .” 





his assessment of them is erroneous, 
the statement may still +-vly a false 
assertion of fact. Simp / couching 
such statements in terms of opinion 
does not dispel these implications; 
and the statement, ‘In my opinion 
Jones is a liar,’ can cause as much 
damage to reputation as the state- 
ment, ‘Jones is a liar.” ” 


The majority opinion noted the 
Court was “not persuaded” that in 
addition to the free-speech protec- 
tions already in place — such as the 
actual malice requirements set forth 
in New York Times v. Sullivan — “an 
additional separate constitutional 
privilege for ‘opinion’ is required to 
ensure the freedom of expression 
guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment.” 

The dissenting opinion, written by 
Justice Brennan, who was joined by 
Justice Marshall, stated that Brennan 
essentially agreed with the majority, 
but parted “company with the Court 





English noted that at trial Mikovich will still have 
the burden of proving the statements were false. 





Amendment there is no such thing as 
a false idea” was not intended “to 
create a wholesale defamation 
exemption for anything that might be 
labeled ‘opinion.’ ” 

Justices William J. Brennan Jr. and 
Thurgood Marshall dissented but 
agreed that there is no “so-called 
opinion privilege wholly in addition to 
the protections we have already 
found to be guaranteed by the First 
Amendment...” 








at the point where it applies these 
general rules to statements at issue in 
this case because I find that the chal- 
lenged statements cannot reasonably 
be interpreted as either stating or 
implying defamatory remarks about 
[Milkovich] .. . 

“Although statements of opinion 
may imply an assertion of a false and 
defamatory fact, they do not invar- 
iably do so,” Brennan wrote. 

The dissenting opinion noted 





In addition, Brennan continued, 
“the tone and format of the piece 
notify readers to expect speculation 
and personal judgment . . . While 
signed columns may certainly include 
statements of fact, they are also the 
‘well recognized home of opinion and 
comment.’ ” 

Brennan wrote that Diadiun “is 
guilty of jumping to conclusions, of 
benightedly assuming that court deci- 
sions are always based on the merits, 
and of looking foolish to lawyers. He 
is not, however, liable for defama- 
tion... 

“Punishing such conjecture pro- 
tects reputation only at the cost of 
expunging a genuinely useful 
mechanism for public debate.” 

Although a number of the legal and 
media professionals contacted for 
comment on the decision decried its 
potential “chilling effect,” there were 
those who disagreed. 

Brent L. English, a Cleveland 
attorney who has served as counsel to 
Milkovich for the past nine years, said 
he thinks there has been “a lot of 
overreaction” by the press. 

“I’m not subject to the notion that 
this will have a chilling effect,” 
English said. “Many defamation 
cases have been dismissed because 
they were opinion. This will make the 
press somewhat more accountable.” 

English noted that at trial Milko- 
vich will still have the burden of 
proving the statements were false. 

“I’m distressed that the Court 
thought it was necessary to breathe 
life into a 15-year-old turkey,” com- 
mented Harold W. Fuson Jr., general 
counsel to the Copley Press and chair- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Media General Inc. has put up for 
sale Garden State Paper Co., the Gar- 
field-N.J. firm that pioneered in recy- 
cling old newspapers into fresh news- 
print. 

The mill and its 435 employees pro- 
duce 220,000 tons a year of newsprint 
from recycled newspapers. 

“It’s a good business, but we want 
to concentrate on newspapers, broad- 
casting and cable television,” said 
Media General spokesman Robert 
Pendergast. 

Estimates have valued Garden 
State at $200 million, though no ask- 
ing price has been announced. 

It sells to 70 customers in nine 
states. They include the New York 
Times, Boston Globe, Newsday, 
Newark, N.J., Star-Ledger. 

Demand for recycled newsprint has 
been soaring, keeping the mill oper- 
ating at 100% capacity. Meanwhile 





newsprint prices have been low, 
despite an increase June 1, because 
weak advertising has cut consump- 
tion. 

Media General, which since 1987 
has focused on its core communica- 
tions businesses, reported a 44% drop 
in profits from its newsprint opera- 
tions last year. 

“It’s a good time to sell,” Pender- 
gast said. “Prices are firming up and 
recycled newsprint is attractive 
now.” ihe move had nothing to do 
with indebtedness, he said, and the 
mill “has a very clean bill of health” 
from the Environmental Protection 
Administration. 

Garden State built two recycling 
centers last year for handling up to 
60,000 tons of old newspapers. 

Media General, which sold a mill in 
Pomona, Calif., in 1989, will retain, 
with the Cox and Knight-Ridder 





Media General seeks buyer for Garden State Paper Co. 


groups, its one-third interest in South- 

east Paper Manufacturing Co. of 

Dublin, Ga., and its 49% stake, with 

the Mexican government, in the Pro- 

— newsprint plant in San Luis 
otosi. 


Southeast, with nearly twice Gar- 
den State’s capacity, is the main sup- 
plier to Media General papers in Rich- 
mond, Va., and Tampa, Fla. 


Media General acquired Garden 
State in 1970 along with the Newark 
Evening News, which ceased publica- 
tion during a strike. The plant was 
built in 1961 under former News 
publisher Richard Scudder, who 
helped develop the process of de- 
inking old newspapers. Scudder 
remains a Media General shareholder 
and chairman of Garden State News- 
papers Co., a chain of 15 dailies 
owned 40% by Media General. 





Ten unions negotiating contracts 
with the New York Daily News have 
hired a top union lawyer, Samuel C. 
McKnight of Detroit, to lead the 
charge against management’s union- 
fighting attorney, Robert Bailow of 
King & Ballow in Nashville. 

The move suggested that the unions 
intend to escalate the conflict with 
management by starting advertiser or 
reader boycotts. 

McKnight has represented unions 
at the Detroit News, Detroit Free 
Press, and Milwaukee Journal. When 
he faced King & Ballow in negotia- 
tions at WJBK-TV in Detroit, he 
employed boycotts to win a contract. 

“This continues to retard the pro- 
cess and is not seen as a good devel- 
opment for any of the parties,” Vir- 
ginia Woo, a spokeswoman for News 
management, said of McKnight’s hir- 
ing. 

In other developments, the News 
laid off 14 clerks in the fourth round of 
layoffs in as many weeks. 

And the Newspaper Guild asked to 
bring in federal mediator Ken Kovwal- 
ski, who is refereeing talks between 
management and the Newspaper and 
Mail Deliverers Union, to mediate 
Guild negotiations. Management 
agreed. 

Contracts with the paper’s 2,500 
unionized workers expired March 31. 








Management, which says the News 
has lost $115 million over 10 years, is 
trying to eliminate as many as 1,000 
jobs and to regain management con- 
trol over what it says is the last bas- 
tion of union abuse in U.S. newspa- 
pers: New York’s newspaper unions. 
Five unions have authorized strikes, 
and management has announced 
plans to publish in the event of a 
strike. 


Laid off most recently were 14 of 





New York Daily News unions hire a lawyer 
Meanwhile, management announces more layoffs 


the paper’s 45 returns room clerks. 
Represented by the Guild and earning 
between $426 and $438 a week, they 
scanned bar codes on returned papers 
to credit dealers’ accounts. They will 
be replaced by a more efficient sys- 
tem using statistical samples to figure 
credit, said spokeswoman Woo. 


The cuts brought layoffs in the last 
month to 66, including machinists, 
photoengravers and electricians. 


— George Garneau 


Committee to help displaced workers 


The Las Vegas Sun and Nevada 
Gov. Bob Miller have formed a com- 
mittee to help 250 Sun workers who 
will lose their jobs when the Sun joins 
the Las Vegas Review-Journal July 2 
in a joint-operating agreement. 

The 14-member Joint Labor/Man- 
agement Adjustment Committee, 
composed of newspaper staff, union 
leaders and state officials, will assist 
in retraining, job hunting and 
counseling. Financed by the gover- 
nor’s job training office, the Sun and 
Nevada Business Services, it will 
host workshops and job fairs. 

The JOA was approved by the U.S. 
Attorney General Dick Thornburgh 





June | in order to prevent the Sun 
from closing altogether. When it takes 
effect, one newspaper company will 


| publish both newspapers. About 67 


editorial staffers plus 13 managers 
and support personnel will remain at 
the Sun, which will publish its last 
independent edition June 30. 


Ruthe Deskin, a member of the 
committee and assistant to Sun 
publisher Barbara Greenspun, said 
the Donrey group’s Review-Journal 
had agreed to hire most of the Sun’s 
39 circulation employees. 


All the paper’s 450 employees will 
be paid through July 9, Deskin said. 
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By M.L. Stein 


In a desperate effort to keep afloat, 
the financially troubled Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune announced a 25% per- 
sonnel cut and other structural 
changes. 

Editor and president Robert 
C.Maynard also has held talks with 
the newspaper’s unions and has asked 
for community support to help save 
the 116-year-old paper, which has 
been a victim of both a dwindling local 
advertising base and strong competi- 
tion from San Francisco and East Bay 
newspapers. 

The first phase of the reorganiza- 
tion plan involved conscslidating the 
company’s various operating groups 
into four departments, reducing the 
executive corps by 40%, cutting 
remaining executives’ compensation, 
and eliminating more than 100 jobs 
throughout other departments. 

“It gives me no pleasure to think of 
the Tribune losing a quarter of its 
employees,” Maynard said. “We are, 
after all, a family.” 





Struggling to survive 


Structural changes, 25% personnel cut made in an effort to 
keep the financially troubled Oakland (Calif.) Tribune afloat 


(} 


Robert Maynard 


“What choice do we have?” he 
asked. “The paper is hanging by its 
fingernails. If we don’t help keep 
the place alive, we'll lose all the 
jobs.” 





are, after all, a family.” 


“It gives me no pleasure to think of the Tribune 
losing a quarter of its employees,” Maynard said. “We 





He contended, however, that the 
company’s downsizing would be 
positively balanced by the long-term 
effects of the Tribune’s “continued 
presence as a vigilant voice in the 
community.” 

Maynard has hired the Los Angeles 
firm of Durkee/Sharlit, turnaround 
specialists, which, along with Tri- 
bune representatives, has met with 
union bargaining agents, asking for 
their cooperation in the restructur- 
ing. 

“They’re bleeding and are trying to 
patch themselves up with tourni- 
quets to survive,” Doug Cuthbertson, 
administrative officer of the Northern 
California Newspaper Guild, told 
E&P. Cuthbertson said the Tribune 
wants to eliminate 26 Guild jobs in 
editorial, a move with which the Guild 
will probably go along. 








Maynard also recently addressed 
the annual meeting of the University- 
Oakland Metropolitan forum, seeking 
community support in restoring the 
paper’s economic health. In his 
speech, he told Forum members they 
can help the Tribune by subscribing 
or renewing, buying a gift subscrip- 
tion, writing letters of support to the 
Tribune and others “you think should 
know we need their support,” and 
complimenting advertisers on their 
“good judgment... when you 
patronize” them. 

Maynard drew a parallel between 
the Tribune and the former New York 
Herald Tribune, noting that both 
strove for excellence in a “highly 
competitive markvi.” 

Moreover, Maynard continued, 
both newspapers “had the challenge 
to change themselves or face extinc 





tion. That message never reached all 
the parties who needed to hear and 
understand back in New York in the 
60s — I mean readers, advertisers, 
labor unions, community and civic 
groups and even competitors.” 

Maynard has scheduled further 
meetings with other community lead- 
ers, including the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce, neighborhood groups, 
the arts community and religious 
leaders. 

The Tribune, Oakland’s only met- 
ropolitan paper, has a circuiation of 
about 130,000 and a work force of 725 
employees. 

Maynard, a former Washington 
(D.C.) Post editor and ombudsman, 
purchased the Tribune from the Gan- 
nett Corp. in 1983, with loans from 
Gannett and banks. He became the 
first black in the U.S. to own a gen- 
eral-circulation daily. Since that time, 
Maynard has had to fight growing 
competition and the decline of down- 
town Oakland. 

Several major advertisers, includ- 
ing Liberty House, J. Magnin and 
Grodins, have closed, and another 
large department store, Emporium 
Capwell, has been shut down since 
last year’s Bay area earthquake. 

“Bob Maynard took over under 
extremely difficult circumstances,” 
said Berkeley media expert Ben Bag- 
dikian. 

“The Tribune had been running 
journalistically downhill since it was 
owned by the Knowland family and 
Oakland has had serious problems as 
a city.” 

Bagdikian also noted the “vigor- 
ous” competition from the Lesher 
Communications Co. newspapers in 
the East Bay, MediaNews group 
papers in the same region, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, San Francisco 
Examiner and the San Jose Mercury 
News, all pushing hard for circulation 
and advertising in the booming East 
Bay. 

“He [Maynard] is under real pres- 
sure from these newspapers,” Bagdi- 
kian commented. “Its hard to beat 
back well-heeled competition by cut- 
ting back on resources. 

“But, despite all his obstacles, 
Maynard has made the Tribune 
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incomparably better” than before he 
bought it. 

Oakland is engaged in a downtown 
revitalization plan. Bagdikian and 
other observers believe that Maynard 
is trying to buy time until the city’s 
center is able to generate sufficient 
advertising. 

“There is a real possibility of posi- 
tive changes in the next five years,” 
Bagdikian said. 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


For the second time in less than two 
months, the Show-Me State has killed 
a daily newspaper start-up. 

On June 20, the Kansas City Eve- 
ning News followed the St. Louis Sun 
into oblivion — entirely because of 
municipal ordinances against street 
hawking, publisher Steve Rose said. 

Municipal actions, he said, 
destroyed the tabloid’s key marketing 
strategy: Selling only single copies. 

Evening News street hawkers in 
the large suburb of Overland Park, 
Kan. — where Rose’s 20-newspaper 
Sun Publications is headquartered — 
were banned for safety reasons, 
according to the municipality. 

“They took the position that we 
could not sell to anyone in a mo- 
tor vehicle, regardless of loca- 
tion . . . even in the safest position,” 
publisher Rose said. 

At the same time, police in Kansas 
City, Mo., and the affluent suburb of 
Leewood began to threaten street 
hawkers with arrest if they tried to sell 
from median strips during rush hour. 








In another development involving 
the Tribune, Los Angeles lawyer Paul 
R. Greenberg, who owns 20% of the 
company, announced his resignation 
from its board. 

According to the Los Angeles 
Times, Greenberg stated that his res- 
ignation stemmed from his disagree- 
ment with Maynard over Maynard’s 
management of the paper and his 
plans to revamp it. 








BYE ANEWS 


S’long, K.C. 


Hawker bans kill profitable Evening News 


Final edition 


The gist of the letter was that if 
Overland Park gets home delivery, so 
should Shawnee, Rose said. 

Rose had talked with Shawnee offi- 
cials at length before the Evening 





“I didn’t relish spending years in the courtroom 
fighting a case that, very frankly, was not very strong. 
I really just saw a bleeding to death here,” Rose said. 





The end for the Evening News 
came when Rose told USA Today that 
he planned to offer home delivery, but 
only in those two suburbs which were 
most aggressive in enforcing the anti- 
hawking ordinances, Overland Park 
and Leewood. 

No sooner had the article been 
published, however, than Rose got a 
“terse” letter from the city attorney 
‘of yet another important suburb, 
Shawnee, Kan. 








News launch and convinced them 
that the paper could not succeed on a 
home-delivery basis, Rose said. 

At the time, the municipal officials 
agreed to be “fairly flexible” in 
enforcing their own hawking ordi- 
nances, he added. 

“When they saw the [USA Today] 
article, I think they felt they 
were being a little sandbagged,” Rose 
said. 

“I could see then that this was an 








Maynard and Greenberg reportedly 
bought the Tribune for $22 million 
from Gannett. 

Since Maynard took over the 
paper, it has won numerous awards. 
It received 45 this year, including the 
Pulitzer Prize for Spot News Photog- 
raphy. The late Congressman Joseph 
R. Knowland acquired the Tribune in 
1915 and the paper remained in the 
Knowland family for 62 years. 


Two-month-old daily folds 


K.C. Evening News publisher says anti-hawking statutes killed paper 


epidemic,” he added. 

Hawkers accounted for about half 
of the average 15,000 daily circulation 
of the tabloid, Rose said. (The paper’s 
circulation peaked with its first-day 
sale of 22,800, he said.) In some loca- 
tions in Overland Park, the youth 
hawkers were selling upward of 200 
copies, he said. 

Legal action against the ordinances 
did not look promising, Rose said. 

“Clearly there was no case law that 
would give us any great comfort. In 
fact, just the opposite,” he said. 

“I didn’t relish spending years in 
the courtroom fighting a case that, 
very frankly, was not very strong. I 
really just saw a bleeding to death 
here,” Rose said. 

When the paper folded it was profit- 
able, Rose said. 

In fact, he added, on the day he 
made the decision to pull the plug, the 
paper signed its single largest adver- 
tiser to a yearlong contract. 

During its five-week run, however, 
the Evening News did not recover the 
approximately $250,000 in start-up 
costs. 

The Evening News folding also 
leaves Sun Publications with 602 racks 
for sale — at a time, Rose noted rue- 
fully, that the defunct St. Louis Sun is 
unloading its own tabloid racks. 

Rose said he was satisfied with the 
paper editorially. 

The paper emphasized interna- 
tional and national news over local 
coverage, although it did break one 
local business story during its run and 
had some spot news exclusives be- 
cause of its p.m. publication cycle. 

“We never claimed it was going to 
be an evening version of the Kansas 
City Star,” said Rose. 

In March, Capital Cities/ABC shut 
down its afternoon paper, but 
retained the Star name for its morning 
paper, which had been called the 
Kansas City Times. 
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NEWS/TECH 








By George Garneau 


An American Newspaper Publishers 
Association committee has taken a 
big step toward standardizing the 
transmission of news — text, graph- 
ics and photos — around the globe. 

The News Service Guidelines com- 
mittee of ANPA’s Technical Commit- 
tee approved at ANPA-TEC in Las 
Vegas last week guidelines that will 
bring North American news services 
and those from around the world 
within the same standards, allowing 
any kind of information to be commu- 
nicated on a single network. 


“The future says that they will be 
the same,” said Jim Hitchman, chair- 
man of the guidelines committee and 
manager of newspaper operations 
technology at the Chicago Tribune. 
He said all major wire services were 
expected to adopt the guidelines. 





systems and electronic darkrooms for 
processing pictures. Standards make 
it easier for equipment makers to 
design systems to capture informa- 
tion from a variety of news services, 
which currently use different trans- 
mission speeds, codes and formats. 

The general protocols create a uni- 
versal “envelope” in which to carry 
text, graphics or photos via satellites 
and land lines to news outlets around 
the worid. The envelope would 
include the type of data, file format, 
caption, priority, dateline and news 
category. It could be read by any 
receiving computers that conform to 
the guidelines. 

“We are getting the guidelines 
ready for this revolution in electronic 
wire photo capture,” said Judith Wil- 
ner, New York Times technology edi- 
tor and a committee member. 

Pictures now received on paper will 





a committee member. 


“We are getting the guidelines ready for this 
revolution in electronic wire photo capture,” said 
Judith Wilner, New York Times technology editor and 





The committee unanimously put its 
stamp of approval on a set of general 
protocols, known together as the 
IPTC-ANPA Information Inter- 
change Model, which were approved 
June 14 in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 
by the International Press Telecom- 
munications Council. 

It also approved guidelines, which 
conform to the protocols, for trans- 
mission of pictures digitally, called 
the IPTC-ANPA Digital Newsphoto 
Parameter Record. 

Currently IPTC and ANPA have 
different formats for text, including 
transmission speed, how they 
describe transmissions and how they 
process languages, but a new text 
guideline is being developed and will 
be phased in during coming years. 

Guidelines are important because 
international news agencies — the 
“wire” in wire services has become 
almost entirely anachronistic — are 
switching to high-speed, digital photo 








soon enter computers to be processed 
on the screens of electronic picture 
desks. 

“We do not want to have three 
different machines on a desk to 
receive pictures from three sources. 
We want to combine photos from all 
the wires and local photographers,” 
she said. While having guidelines 
does not guarantee that one computer 
can be used for everything, “it just 
makes it possible.” 

The photo stan¢ urd is expected to 
be adopted immediately as digital 
delivery systems come on line at U.S. 
newspapers later this year. The Asso- 
ciated Press has announced it will 
install darkrooms at 950 photo mem- 
bers over two years and Agence 
France-Presse has already begun digi- 
tal delivery in Europe, in accordance 
with the guidelines. 

The photo guidelines are indepen- 
dent of transmission speed and con- 
form to the International Standards 





Standardizing transmission 


ANPA committee approves guidelines that will enable North American 
and other worldwide news services to communicate on a single network 


| Organization’s Open Systems Inter- 


connect recommendations. 

The photo guidelines are a method 
to tell computers how a picture is 
being sent so it can be utilized best. 
Digital photo transmission allows text 
to accompany pictures, including 
captions and header information such 
as the photo’s priority, dateline, pho- 
tographer. Standardized headers 
allow automatic sorting and word 
searches, important timesavers in 
handling pictures. 

Guidelines “will mean faster and 
more effective delivery of news 
photographs, graphics and text,” 
Hitchman said. “No longer will the 
method of transmission restrict you 
from sending text or graphics or 
photos over the same wire.” 

Hitchman expected that vendors of 
electronic darkrooms would have to 
write programs to decode the stan- 
dard headers but, before the guide- 
lines existed, there was no standard 
format for the transmission of pic- 
tures digitally. That could have meant 
trouble for newspapers receiving 
multiple picture services, each using 
its own format. 


Minority fellowship 
for science writing 


The Council for the Advancement 
of Science Writing is offering the first 
fellowship to cover the costs of send- 
ing a minority journalist to its annual 
New Horizons in Science Briefing to 
be held in Philadelphia, Nov. 4-8. 

The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Foundation 
will accept applications for the fellow- 
ship and will name a panel of newspa- 
per people to select the winner. 


Correction 


Advertising linage as reported in 
the June 16 issue of E&P for the 
Houston Chronicle showed an incor- 
rect Year-to-Date figure for March 
1989. 

The correct figure should be 
1,213,123, not 720,342. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Dick Mandt, publisher and general 
manager of the Flyer shoppers in 
Tampa, Fla., says he never thought 
he would find himself making com- 
mon cause with Advo Systems, the 
direct maiier who is his biggest com- 
petition. 

However, Mandt said he was 
impressed by the logic of Advo’s pro- 
posal that the U.S. Postal Service 
create a new classification for a local- 
carrier route mail. 

“They are asking for a subclassifi- 
cation of full-sequence, saturation- 
carrier route [presort] mail, locally 
entered. Well, those of us who mail 
our shoppers — what do we do?” 
Mandt said. 

“Even though these folks are our 
principal competitors in our 
market . . . in this case it appears we 
had a common interest,” he added. 

Mandt ended up testifying twice 
before the Postal Rate Commission in 
support of the. proposal. 

“Don’t let this become a single- 
issue case, an Advo case or anybody 
else’s case — this is everybody’s 
case,” Mandt said. 

Mandt made his comments at an 
unusual session during the recent 
annual convention of the Association 
of Free Community Papers at the Tro- 
picana Hotel in Las Vegas. 

At the session, leaders of the 
Alliance of Independent Store Own- 
ers and Professionals — a group 
formed to keep third-class mail rates 
down — made a pitch to AFCP mem- 
bers to join them. 

The alliance supports “affordable” 
rates for third-class mail — or, more 
specifically, carrier-route presort 
mail — for its small-business mem- 
bers and community papers, shop- 
pers, shared mailers, and coupon and 
other direct mailers. 

Alliance executive director Donna 
E. Hanbery, a Minneapolis attorney, 
urged shopper publishers to join with 
their direct mail competitors in lob- 
bying against big increases in third- 
class rates. 

“Part of our message to your orga- 
nizations is a message of unity,” she 
said. “I have watched for years the 
various .. . mail users fight each 
other. The shared mailers fight with 
the coupon mailers. The shoppers 








fight with the community papers. The 
newspapers fight with each other.” 

Alliance members are largely small 
retailers who want to advertise in 
both newspapers and direct mail, 
Hanbery said. 

She cited the case of the owner of a 
single Minneapolis-area pizza parlor, 
who, she said, during the year adver- 
tises in 18 different shopper and mail 
programs. 

“I’ve got members that — to the 
extent that they have the dollars — 
want to use everybody,” she said. 

However, if there is one common 
foe, Hanbery said, it is daily newspa- 
pers. 

“The daily newspaper association 
[American Newspaper Publishers 
Association] very much would like to 
see the postal rates go up, so they can 
raise their own rates,” Hanbery said. 





Battling postal rate hikes 


Third-class mail rate hike opponents woo shoppers 


is the equivalent of the local mali.” 

Executive director Hanbery noted 
that utility mailers have been using 
three Washington Post editorial car- 
toons about “high rates for junk 
mail” in their campaign against the 
new proposed rates. 

“One of the things that upsets me is 
how these terms get into common 
parlance . . . I pick up the Washing- 
ton Post on Sundays and it is full of 
advertising and inserts, but I don’t 
think the Washington Post refers to its 
advertising as ‘junk advertising.’ ” 

The alliance, which claims links 
with 21 associations representing five 
million members, was started in 1983 
when the Postal Service proposed a 
29% increase in the carrier-route pre- 
sort rate. 

“That was bad enough but, at the 
time, a lot of powerful lobbies were 





“Even though these folks are our principal 
competitors in our market... in this case it appears 
we had a common interest,” he added. 





Daily newspapers like higher postal 
rates because they soak up competing 
ad dollars, added Tampa Flyer publi- 
cations’ Mandt. 

In fact, direct mailers and free 
paper publishers also face virtually 
the same psychological campaign 
from newspapers, alliance officials 
say. 

Just as some shoppers face a stigma 
of littering lawns, the “junk mail” 
description of direct mail is a ubiqui- 
tous ploy in increasing third-class 
rates, said alliance president John 
Haas, owner of a furniture store in 
Daly City, Calif. 

“Postal rate commissioners and 
congressmen get letters from people 
who say there is too much junk in the 


mail, too much advertising in the - 


paper — but they don’t hear from 
us,” he said. 

“I don’t hear millions of people 
complaining about the coupons that 
save them money ... [or from] the 
millions of senior citizens who wait 
for the shopper every week to tell 
them where they can save money, or 
the many, many rural people for 
whom the shopper, the coupon mailer 





saying, ‘We think the increase should 
be a lot higher,’ ” Hanbery said. 

For some years, the alliance has 
argued for what it variously calls a 
“local” or “small business” carrier- 
route presort rate. 

It claims at least a partial victory in 
the latest Postal Service mail 
increase, which would provide sliding 
discounts for mail brought close to its 
delivery area. 

For example, there would be a 1.2¢ 
discount for mail brought to bulk mail 
centers; a 1.7¢ discount for bringing it 
to a sectional center facility; and 2.2¢ 
off for mail brought to a delivery 
office. (This last rate applies only to 
saturation walk-sequenced mail that 
is Carrier-route sorted.) 

Under the proposal, carrier-route 
presort mail, which is now 10.1¢ per 
piece would increase for letters 21.8% 
to 12.3¢ and for flats 32.7% to 13.4¢. 

Though this is an improvement, 
local saturation mail needs its own 
subclassification, Flyer publisher 
Mandt said. 

“Without a subclassification, there 
won’t be an accounting for it,” he 

(Continued on page 45) 
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By M.L.Stein 


A survey “exploded the myth” that 
Hispanics are not culturally inclined 
to read daily newspapers, El] Paso 
(Texas) Times publisher Tom Fenton 
told a meeting of Associated Press 
news executives in San Diego. 

“What we found is that very poor 
Hispanics do not read newspapers, 
but neither do very poor people in 
other parts of the United States,” he 
said. 

The Times also learned, Fenton 
continued, that as income goes up, so 
does readership and that more and 
more Hispanics are breaking into the 
middle class, with 29% reporting 
household incomes of $25,000 or 
more. 

Last year, the newspaper, which 
publishes in a city about two-thirds 
Hispanic, commissioned the study by 
the research firm of Clark, Matire and 
Bartolomeo to learn something about 
the preferences of Hispanics, Fenton 
said in his June 15 address. 

He noted that the Times’ penetra- 
tion is low compared with other cities, 
and a broader market was sought. 

A thousand respondents were 
sampled in 50-minute, in-person 
interviews conducted in both Spanish 
and English. 

“What we learned was extraordin- 
ary in the sense that the data collected 
told us that some of the time-honored 
assumptions concerning Hispanics 
are false,” the publisher declared. 
“We also learned there is no good 
reason we cannot do a better job of 
reaching Hispanics if we promote dif- 
ferently and add material of high 
interest to them.” 

Another discovery was that the 
Times could reach Hispanics without 
publishing in Spanish, Fenton said. 
About 63% of the interviewees rate 
their ability to read English as excel- 
lent or very good, while 52% consider 
their fluency in Spanish as excellent 
or very good, he reported. 

_In addition to the finding of rising 
income among Hispanics, Fenton dis- 
closed, the survey also disproved the 
notion that they are largely a transient 
population. “We learned that His- 
panics are putting down roots and 
staying in El Paso and that, on the 
average, Hispanics have lived in the 








area longer than non-Hispanics. 
“And, as they put down roots, His- 
panics become more proficient in 
English and seek a better economic 
status and education for their chil- 
dren,” according to the speaker. A 
majority of Hispanics depend on 
English-language media — only 48% 
say they watch Spanish television or 
radio, the study revealed — but 68% 
say they speak Spanish at home. 
“This suggests there may be a place 
in our paper for Spanish-language 
content but it must be done carefully 
because there is a risk of alienating 
non-Hispanics,” Fenton remarked. 
A third of the paper’s non-Hispanic 
readers say that publishing part of the 
paper in Spanish would adversely 
affect their reading of it, he stated. 





Reaching Hispanic readers 
Survey ‘explodes the myth’ that Hispanics do not read newspapers 


the rest of the population. 

There also are hazards in using 
phone books to select Spanish sur- 
names and sampling only in Hispanic 
areas, Coleman said. 

Picking only Spanish surnames 
could eliminate 20% of the Hispanic 
population who do not have names 
included in the Census Bureau’s list 
of Spanish surnames, he pointed out. 

If sampling is confined to Hispanic 
districts, alot of Hispanics who live in 
integrated areas will not be counted, 
the panelist went on. 

Coleman also noted that the term 
Hispanic defines a culture, not a race, 
and that ethnic groups in New York, 
Miami and Los Angeles will differ 
effectively from Hispanics in San 
Diego because of the mix of the coun- 





“What we learned was extraordinary in the sense 
that the data collected told us that some of the time- 
honored assumptions concerning Hispanics are 
false,” the publisher declared. 





The study, Fenton reported, 
showed that El Paso’s two English- 
language newspapers enjoy a positive 
image among Hispanics and, even 
though the community is poor, pric- 
ing is not an issue because “the 
papers are perceived as good value 
for the money.” Eighty-one percent 
rate them as inexpensive and afford- 
able and 75% say they are easy to read 
and understand. 

However, the respondents com- 
plain that those who put out the 
papers do not understand them or 
provide complete coverage of their 
community, Fenton added. 

On.the same panel, Tom Copeland, 
marketing research manager: for 
Copley Newspapers, cautioned that 
“the Hispanic market is very difficult 
to pin down” through research. 

“Too many research studies avail- 
able about the Hispanic market are 
based on inadequate sampling and 
inaccurate interviewing,” he 
explained. He warned that interview- 
ing by telephone can result in missing 
15% to 40% of Hispanics, probably 
because the number of phones in His- 
panic households is well below that of 





try of origin. The San Diego market, 
he said, is relatively homogeneous, 
with more than 90% of the immigrants 
being from Mexico. 

Coleman said that various studies 
of the Hispanic market have come up 
with different conclusions about 
potential readership. 

Some surveys, he stated, found 
that minority interests in newspaper 
content is similar to that of whites. 

Others, he said, discovered that 
Hispanics prefer dramatic reporting 
and storytelling, rather than disci- 
plined, objective reporting. They also 
may be offended by the presentation 
of Hispanic news in a typical Anglo 
manner. 

Despite differing conclusions in 
research, the Hispanic market is 
worth going after, Coleman asserted. 

In California alone, he said, the 
state’s Department of Finance has 
projected that by the year 2020, the 
state will have 14.9 million Hispanics, 
or 37.6% of the population. 

There are now 7.1 million Hispan- 
ics in the state, 24.7% of the popula- 
tion, the department reported. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A new column on the environment 
by Diane MacEachern 
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By Staci D. Kramer 


Over the last 15 years, Investiga- 
tive Reporters and Editors (IRE), the 
first journalism association devoted 
to in-depth reporting as a specialty, 
has attracted members from all over 
the world. 
As reporters from other nations 
learned about IRE and began attend- 
ing its conferences, the idea of inves- 
tigative reporting associations 
spread. In 1988, for instance, five 
Swedish IRE members met and 
planned a two-day IRE-style confer- 
ence that was held in early 1989. 
They expected as many as 340 
journalists — some 500 showed up in 
Stockholm to discuss the lessons of 
the Olaf Palme murder investigation 
and learn about the basics of in-depth 
reporting. 
__ Alarge majority of the participants 

favored the start-up of an IRE-like 
organization and, a few months later, 
Gravande Journalister (literally “Dig- 
ging journalists”) was founded. 

Last January, more than 700 jour- 
nalists attended a two-day national 
seminar in Gothenberg. 

“When it came at least to Sweden, 
the word investigative reporting, 
even when it was translated, actually 
had a bad tone to it. It turned people 
off,” explained Swedish reporter 
Hans Manson of Svenska Dagbladet 
in Stockholm. However, the idea of 
“digging” reporting has become much 
more attractive, he commented. 

Now, under the guidance of Joe 
Rigert, a former IRE president and 
chairman of the board, IRE has begun 
an outreach program to encourage the 
founding of similar organizations in 
other countries. 

Ten international reporters met 
with Rigert at the recent IRE national 
conference in Charlotte, N.C., to plan 
an international forum that will be 
held in conjunction with IRE’s 1991 
national conference in Chicago next 
June. 

As international coordinator for 
IRE, Rigert shudders at the idea that 
people might look at this as the clon- 
ing of the American organization. 





(Kramer is a free-lance writer.) 








‘Digging Journalists’ 


IRE to help form other investigative reporting groups around the world 


Rigert asserted, ‘““We don’t want in 
this program to take IRE overseas. 
We want merely to help make jour- 
nalists all over the world aware of the 
things that you can do in investigative 
reporting and then assist, if they want 
us to, in forming organizations in 
other countries.” 

His international colleagues agree 
that an effort to form IRE chapters in 
their countries probably would be dis- 
astrous. 

Maria Alban, a free-lance reporter 
from Ecuador, said an effort to inject 
IRE itself probably would be rejected 
as another American import. 





Franco . . . This has existed all over 
the world. 

“It’s digging, it’s just digging 
reporting.” 

Prasad is proud of India’s investiga- 
tive tradition. 

“They were muckrakers before 
Lincoln Steffens,” Prasad explained. 
Ironically, he said, freedom from the 
British led to local ownership of the 
Indian press by the upper class, who 
did not want the truth to be written, 
and the rich tradition died. 

Prasad said the revival in investiga- 
tive reporting began with the elec- 
tions in 1977. 





“We don’t want in this program to take IRE 
overseas. We want merely to help make journalists all 
over the world aware of the things that you can do in 
investigative reporting and then assist, if they want us 
to, in forming organizations in other countries.” 





Even so, Alban noted, “We have a 
respect for the American journalists 
in general, and that respect must be 
kept. I think even leftist students have 
to say, ‘My god, there is something 
that is really democratic in the United 
States and that is their journalism.’ ” 

Gaha C.S. Prasad of India Today, 
who just complete: a Kiplinger Fel- 
lowship at Ohio State University, 
added, “If IRE did that sort of a thing, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if a magazine 
we have named Joe [Rigert] as the 
head of the CIA station. It’s better to 
encourage these people to form their 
own parties and use IRE essentially to 
link the various country organiza- 
tions. IRE has enormous potential 
and depth which everybody can use 
and that’s the idea.” 

Said Manson, “So many countries 
are done with being told from any- 
where else what to do.” 

Rigert, a reporter with the Star-Tri- 
bune: Newspaper of the Twin Cities, 
is not out to preach the gospel of 
investigative reporting. 

“Those concepts are already there. 
There is investigative reporting in 
Spain. They had it back before 


journalists in the United States and 





The IRE international committee 
plans to advise and encourage activi- 
ties similar to those IRE offers its 
members — workshops, confer- 
ences, publications and awards pro- 
grams. It will set up an international 
network for journalists to discuss 
ongoing work and an international 
resource library for the benefit of 


abroad. 

The opening of parts of Eastern 
Europe has broadened the commit- 
tee’s mission. 

Sweden’s Manson is looking for- 
ward to offering a hand. “One impor- 
tant thing when it comes to Eastern 
Europe is first. to let them know that 
there are many colleagues who are, 
willing to help .. . Explain to them 
what things they could have, then it’s 
up to them to do whatever they want.” 

For instance, Manson thinks the 
Western press can help its Eastern 
counterparts find accurate statistics 
after years of fraud. 

“Things like that, just helping them 
get sources from other places to make 
their own reporting more accurate,” 
said Manson. 
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By Tsitsi D. Wakhisi 


Mikhail Gorbachev is not the only 
Soviet who came to the United States 
with a pressing agenda. 

While the nation’s and the world’s 
attention focused on the Soviet presi- 
dent’s talks and visits here, another 
Soviet was quietly but confidently 
promoting a cause for her country. 
Her goal, during a stay that will take 
her to four American cities, is to raise 
awareness and money for the Mos- 
cow News, perhaps the closest 
resemblance to a free press that exists 
in the Soviet Union. 

Yelena Khanga, 28, said she has 
been with the paper for six years as a 
reporter. She works in the Depart- 
ment of International Contacts, 
which, translated, means, “I write 
articles about foreigners who come to 
our country.” She also said that she 
has written about human rights prob- 
lems, including Soviets who have had 
difficulty in trying to leave the coun- 
try. 

Khanga is stumping for donations 
and American subscribers for the 
Moscow News. A February fire 
destroyed the paper’s news head- 
quarters. She said the “accidental” 
blaze burned half of the building and 
the other half was destroyed from 
water damage. She said the news 
staff, which numbers 300, had its sus- 
picions about arson, but “we don’t 
call it that since we have no proof.” 

The weekly paper, which is pub- 
lished in 10 languages (English, 
French, Spanish, Arabic, Italian, 
German, Greek, Estonian. Russian 
and Hungarian), is still being printed 
since the publishing house was not 
destroyed. The journalists, however, 
have no central place from which to 
report, and have been working from 


other offices. One of the places, 
thanks to the policies of perestroika 
and glasnost, said Khanga, is the first 
floor of a government ministry build- 
ing but Khanga, who recognizes that 





(Wakhisi is a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Miami’s School of Communica- 
tion. She will be traveling to Moscow 
next month to research blacks in the 
Soviet Union.) 





their homes and out of a number of 





government and the Moscow News 
brand of journalism make strange 
bedfellows, wants that arrangement 
to change. 

Khanga said that while the paper, 
which has a circulation of about a 
million, .s popular among foreigners, 
it also has an increasing popularity 
among Russians. 





Raising money and awareness 


Soviet journalist travels through the U.S. seeking funds 
to help rebuild after fire at Moscow News 


Yelena Khanga, who was born in 
Moscow, grew up listening to black 
music — Stevie Wonder, Ray Charles, 
Ella Fitzgerald and Louis 
Armstrong — but she had little other 
contact with her grandfather’s coun- 
try until she came to the United States 
for a three-month stay as an exchange 
journalist in November 1987. 





She said the news staff, which numbers 300, had its 
suspicions about arson, but “we don’t cail it that 


since we have no proof.” 





“When the paper was burned it was 
a tragedy for lots of people who came 
to our newspaper to express their 
feelings.” They came there, she 
declared, because they were sure 
their voices would be heard. 

After the fire, she reported, the 
Soviet people donated rubles to help 
rebuild the offices and the Bolshoi 
Theater gave a benefit concert for the 
paper. 

However, the economic plight of 
the country, so well publicized with 
Gorbachev’s visit here, suggests that 
years could go by before a new press 
building could replace the old one. 

“In our day, it’s difficult to rebuild 
only with rubles,” Khanga com- 
mented, referring to shortages of 
building materials which must be pur- 
chased abroad. 

The young Soviet journalist 
appears confident about her travels, 
which will take her from New York to 
Los Angeles to Chicago and Washing- 
ton. She has an American heritage. 
Her grandfather was an African- 
American, the son of a runaway Mis- 
sissippi slave and a Tuskegee Insti- 
tute undergraduate, who migrated to 
Russia in 1931. Oliver Golden had 
married a white heiress from New 
York in 1929 and the two of them went 
to Russia, hoping that social justice 
under Stalin would be kinder to them 
than America’s segregated society. 
Khanga’s mother, Lily Golden, was 
born in Russia. A student of history, 
Golden studied at Moscow State Uni- 
versity, where she met her husband, 
Abdalla Khanga, a Tanzanian. 





Although she was supposed to be 
busy working at the Christian Science 
Monitor, she was deluged by a curi- 
ous American press. She did count- 
less interviews, including ABC’s 
20/20, Black Entertainment Televi- 
sion, the Washington Post, and 
Ebony magazine. 

This time around the attention is no 
less. Among her press and public 
appearances are Sonia Live, but 
Khanga wants to satisfy more than 
just black and white America’s insa- 
tiable curiosity about black Russians. 

“We are trying to establish a 
rebirth of the tradition of the Ameri- 
can free press in our newspaper,” 
Khanga stated. 

The paper has a tradition based on 
the Western press as it was founded 
by an American in the early ’30s. Ann 
Louise Strong, Khanga recalled, 
went to Stalin, who allowed the 
English-language paper to be circu- 
lated among the thousands of English- 
speaking workers in the country. 
Canadians, Britons and Americans 
among them, these workers were spe- 
cialists in their fields, including engi- 
neering and agriculture. 

Then Strong fell out of favor with 
Stalin during the economic hard time 
prior to the Second World War. For- 
eign workers were repatriated and 
Strong was asked to leave the coun- 
try. The paper was not published dur- 
ing the war, but re-emerged after- 
ward. Khanga candidly refers to 
those years as a useless period as far 
as an unbiased press was concerned. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








JAMES A. RENBARGER, director of 
corporate accounting for Knight-Rid- 
der Inc., is retiring Aug. 1 and will be 
succeeded by KAREN J. FELDKAMP, 
formerly business manager of KOLD- 
TV, Tucson. 

Renbarger, 57, joined the Miami 
Herald in 1965 and rose through the 
finance department to become trea- 
surer and finance director. In 1986, he 
joined the corporate staff, first as 
director of newsprint and then direc- 
tor of corporate accounting. His son, 
Stan, is with the Miami Herald classi- 
fied department. 

Feldkamp joined Knight-Ridder in 
1982 as controller of HPBooks in Tuc- 
son and during the past few months 
has been working as a consultant in 
the corporate finance department. A 
graduate of the University of 
Arizona, she is a CPA. 

* * * 


ROBERT G. PICARD has joined the 
faculty of the department of commu- 
nications at California State Univer- 
sity, Fullerton 

Picard, editor of The Journal of 
Media Economics and associate edi- 
tor of Political Communications and 
Persuations, specializes in studying 
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newspaper economics and public 
policies toward newspapers. 

He formerly was director of the 
Communication Industries Manage- 
ment Program at Emerson College in 
Boston and a faculty member at Loui- 
siana State University. 


* * * 


A. DAVID TREWIN has been named 
publisher of the Herald News Group, 
Merrillville, Ind., which publishes 
weekly newspapers in the suburbs of 
Gary and Hammond, Ind., and is a 
division of Cordell Publications, Ltd., 
Dalias. 

Before being named to head the 
group, Trewin was publisher of four 
Ingersoll weeklies at Niles, Ohio. 


* * * 


DALE W. LARKIN is the newly 
named manager of accounting for 
Ind:pendent Newspapers Inc., 
Dover, Del. 

He will audit accounts and super- 
vise finances of the corporation, 
working directly with the president 
and also oversee areas dealing with 
assets, leases and banking. 

His experience in newspaper finan- 
cial management includes senior 
accountant and corporate controller 
with Panax Corporation, Courtland 
Communications, Dardanell Enter- 
prises, Chesapeake Publishing, and 
most recently marketing his own 
financial services. 


* * 


At the Myrtle Beach (S.C.) Sun 
News, JACKIE FRANK and CARL 
MILLER have been named retail 
advertising supervisors; and JOHN 
CIONI is now part-run products super- 
visor. 

Frank joined the Sun News as an 
account executive last year from 
advertising manager of the Boca 
Raton News. 

Miller moved to the Sun News as an 
account executive in 1987 and has 
been major account representative 
since last year. 

Cioni is in charge of Neighbors, 
Strand Sentry and single-sheet inserts 


* *# 


LARRY W. HALL has been 
appointed publisher of the Manches- 
ter (Conn.) Herald. He has been act- 
ing publisher since the resignation of 
PENNY SIEFFERT on May 17. 

Hall has held positions as vice 
president of operations at the Las 
Vegas Sun, publisher and general 
manager of 20 weekly publications in 
Florida and classified manager of the 
New York Post. 


Don J. SMITH, assistant city editor 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer for 
the past six months, is the new city 
editor in an appointment by executive 
editor J.D. ALEXANDER. 

A native of Spokane, Smith 
returned to the state in November 
1989 after six years as an assistant 
metropolitan editor at the Dallas 
Morning News. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, he began his career as a 
reporter for the Coeur d’Arlene Press 
and then was an editor at the Pullman 
Herald. He later joined Fournier 
Newspapers (now the Valley Daily 
News, in suburban Seattle. During 
nine years with the company, Smith 
advanced from copy editor to execu- 
tive editor and oversaw a move from 
three-a-week to daily production. 


* * * 


NORMAN T. MATTHEWS, assistant 
advertising director for The Virgin- 
ian-Pilot and Norfolk Ledger-Star, 
has been promoted to vice president. 

He is responsible for Common- 
wealth Printing Company, Common- 
wealth Direct Marketing, and Special 
Publications divisions of the newspa- 
pers. 

Matthews began his career with the 
Portsmouth Star in 1946 and when 
Landmark Communications, Inc., 
purchased the Star in 1955, he joined 
the Pilot/Ledger and subsequently 
held posts in advertising sales and 
management. 


* * #* 


The board of directors of Journal 
Communications in Milwaukee, 
elected new officers and directors at 
its meeting earlier this month. 

WILLIAM F. SHARE, president of 
Journal/Sentinel Inc., was elevated 
from vice president to senior vice 
president. 

Elected vice presidents were: 
JOHN PATTERSON, president of Mid- 
western Relay Co., the company’s 
telecommunications division; 

PAUL E. KRITZER, assistant corpo- 
rate secretary of Journal Communica- 
tions. Kritzer also was elected a 
director; 

CralG A. HUTCHISON, president of 
Perry Printing Corp., the commercial 
printing division; 

JAMES A. ECKOLD, who also is 
senior vice president and chief oper- 
ating officer of the packaging and pro- 
motion division of Perry Printing. He 
was elected a director. 

Stepping down from the board is 
ROGER PERRY, who announced a June 
30 retirement date. 
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SUSAN H. MILLER, director of edito- 
rial development for the Scripps How- 
ard newspapers since 1985, is now vice 
president/editorial. She also assumes 
duties of former assistant general edi- 
torial manager David F. Stolberg, who 
retired May 31. 


While completing her doctorate in 
public affairs and media-government 
relationships at Stanford University, 
she designed courses in professional 
ethics for journalists. The new vice 
president holds a master’s degree from 
Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism, and a bachelor’s from Stan- 
ford’s department of communication. 








— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


positions for Lee Enterprises Inc., in 
a reorganization of the company’s 
newspaper operations announced by 
RONALD L. RICKMAN, vice president- 
newspapers. 

Hook began his career with Lee in 
1965 and has been publisher of the La 
Crosse (Wis.) Tribune since 1987. 
Prior to that he was publisher of the 
Bismarck (N.D.) Tribune. 

Schile joined Lee in 1968. He was 
named publisher of the Billings 
Gazette in 1985. 

Hook and Schile will join the cur- 
rent group leaders, ROBERT FUSIE and 
PHIL BLAKE, in the operations. 


* * * 
VICTORIA SMITH has succeeded 


coordinator in corporate communica- 
tions for the Associated Press. Cap- 
piello was named correspondent in 
Stamford, Conn. 

Smith, most recently a promotions 
specialist for Arbitron Ratings in 
radio and television, also has been an 
anchor, reporter and production 
assistant for several radio stations in 
New York state. She is an honors 
graduate of Syracuse University. 

In the new post, Smith writes and 
edits AP People, and writes for AP 
World, the company magazine. She 
produces brochures, press releases, 
and coordinates projects for various 
conventions and special events. 

* * * 


DIANNE M. RYAN joined the New 
Jersey Herald, Newton, as advertis- 
ing director. She formerly was adver- 
tising director at the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram. 





SANDERS HOOK and WAYNE SCHILE 
have been promoted to group leader 


JANET CAPPIELLO as special projects 


DANIEL SYKES, former distribution 
manager of the Virginian-Pilot and 
the Norfolk Ledger-Star, is now 
assistant director of the circulation 
department. He oversees the depart- 
mental operations of systems and ser- 
vices, marketing and single copy 
sales. 


ALLEN ByRD replaces Sykes as dis- 
tribution manager, moving up from 
assistant distribution manager. 

He joined the newspapers in 1979 
as an electronic technician and has 
held several supervisory and manage- 
ment positions in the production 
department since then. 


* * * 


KRISTINE FAULKNER has joined the 
Newport News (Va.) Daily Press and 
Times Herald as staff photographer. 
She previor.sly worked for a commer- 
cial photographer. 


Also, BARBARA Moss AMTHOR, a 
graduate of Humber College, 
Toronto, joined the staff as copy- 
writer/designer with responsibility 
for assisting in a variety of promo- 
tional and marketing programs. 


TAMI THARP, advertising manager 
for the Star Magazine, published by 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star Co., has 
been named retail advertising man- 
ager for the Arkansas Gazette, Little 
Rock. 

Tharp has been with the Kansas 
City Star throughout her career. A 
journalism graduate of the University 
of Kansas, she joined the company as 
an account executive and was 
involved in launching several new 
efforts, including zone editions. 


* * * 


GENE O. Morris, has been named 
publisher of the McCook (Neb.) Daily 
Gazette. 

He began his career as a city beat 
reporter for the Gazette in 1961 and 
since then has been managing editor 
of Daily Gazette, managing editor of 
the Winfield (Kan.) Daily Courier and 
editor and publisher of the Benkelman 
(Neb.) Post & News-Chronicle. 

Morris and his wife, Barbara, will 
retain ownership of the Benkelman 
property. 


* * * 


RICHARD T. RAE is the new presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Southern Farm Publications Inc. 
which has offices in Maryland, Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina. He will be 
located in North Carolina. 

A naturalized American born in 
Ontario, he began his career in the 
farm equipment division of Interna- 
tional Harvester Company of 
Canada, later joining Southam Press 
in ad management capacities at news- 
papers in Canada. 

Rae moved to the United States to 
join Capital Cities/ABC at the Oak- 
land (Mich.) Press before joining 
Harte-Hanks Communications. His 
most recent assignment was group 
publisher of a number of Texas dailies 
and weeklies operated by Sutherland 
Media Inc. 
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HERBERT BLUEWEISS, 67, executive 
publisher of The Daily News Record, 
a Fairchild publicat*on, and a vice 
president of the parent company, died 
June 8 at his home in New York City 
of an apparent heart attack. 

He wrote “Perspective,” a weekly 
column about the menswear industry 
for the News Record. He had joined 
the staff as a copyboy in 1949 after 
earning a master’s degree from City 
College following service with the 
Army’s 13 Armored Division. 


* * * 


LESLIE V. HALL, 50, a 30-year 
newspaper veteran who worked 10 
years on the Baltimore Sun copy 
desk, died June 11 of heart failure. 

He started his career as a 17-year- 
old stringer for the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Post-Herald and continued with 
stints in New Orleans and Charlotte, 
N.C., and for United Press Interna- 
tional—until 1987 when he retired 
from the Sun. 


* * &* 


DESMOND HARMSWORTH, 86, the 
second Baron Harmsworth, 86, who 
was born into one of Britain’s great 
newspaper dynasties but quit to 
become an artist, died June 2 at his 
home in Egham, near London. 

He was a member of the Harms- 
worth and Northcliffe families which 
control Associated Newspapers. 

Harmsworth worked as a journalist 
and publisher for the newspapers 
before moving to Paris and becoming 
a painter in the °30s. His work has 
been exhibited in London, New 
York, Paris and Washington. He also 
wrote poetry and was among the first 
to print the poetry of James Joyce and 
Ezra Pound. 


* * * 


WILLIAM B. Hay, 87, retired city 
editor of the Waltham (Mass.) News- 
Tribune, died of cancer June 12 at his 
Mashpee, Mass., home. 

He became a reporter in 1921 at 
what was then the Waltham Tribune, 
leaving in two years to become a 
reporter at the Brockton (Mass.) 
Times. When the latter paper ceased 
publication in 1932, Hay returned to 
the reorganized News-Tribune. 


* * * 


Sirk TOM HOPKINSON, 85, who was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth for his 
services to journalism in 1978, died 
June 20 at Oxford. 

He was a pioneer in photojournal- 
ism who used stark pictures to raise 
awareness of society’s ills. 

Hopkinson was editor of the now 





defunct Picture Post in 1940-50 and 
was also editor of the South African 
magazine Drum in 1958-61. 


* * * 


HAROLD ISRAEL, 60, newspaper 
researcher and expert in the field of 
newspaper analysis, died June 4 at his 
home in Pound Ridge, N,Y., after a 
long illness. 

In 1974, he founded and was presi- 
dent of Scarborough Research Corpo- 
ration until its sale in 1986. 

Prior to Scarborough, Israel spent 
18 years as vice president and director 
of research at W.R. Simmons & Asso- 
ciates Research Co. Within that time 
he was away from the United States 
establishing the first data processing 
center in South Korea while 
employed by the Survey and 
Research Corp. of Washington under 
a contract with the U.S. Agency for 
International Development. 


* * * 


HERBERT G. JACKSON, 62, a profes- 
sor at William Paterson College of 
New Jersey, Wayne, died June 7. 

During 17 years at the college, 
Jackson was credited with building 
the journalism program from one 
course to more than a dozen. He 
served as adviser to the students’ 
newspaper, The Beacon. 

A 1949 graduate of Tufts Univer- 
sity, he was a Navy veteran of World 
War II. 


* * * 


HELEN L. PLASSE, 40, a former edi- 
tor of The Catholic Observer, Spring- 
field, Mass., died June 10 at Baystate 
Medical Center, Springfield. She 
most recently was project editor of 
the National Evaluations Systems 
Publishing Co., Amherst, Mass. 


* * * 


Roy K. MCDONALD, 88, publisher 
of the Chattanooga News-Free 
Press, died June 19 in his sleep ai 
home in Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

He was also chairman of the Chat- 
tanooga Publishing Co., a joint com- 
pany publishing the morning Chatta- 
nooga Times and the afternoon 
News-Free Press. 

* * * 

Don MCLEOD, 83, a sportswriter 
and editor whose byline appeared in 
The Oregonian, Portland, for 62 
years, died June 15. 

He joined the newspaper as a 
sportswriter but spent his early career 
as a police reporter and editor for 
Northwest magazine. He went back 
to sports in 1946 and was editor of the 
section from 1973 to his retirement in 
1978. 


JAMES EARL Mays, 65, a former 
photographer, reporter, columnist, 
and newspaper and broadcast execu- 
tive, died May 14 in Sentara Leigh 
Hospital, Virginia Beach. 

His last professional position was 
as communications director for Land- 
mark Communications Inc. 

Mays, who grew up on a farm in 
Decatur County, Tenn., enlisted in 
the Navy in 1942 and attended Navy 
photography and printing schools, his 
first assignment being to the Norfolk 
Naval Air Station, where he estab- 
lished the Atlantic Fleet School of 
Color Photography. He was chief 
instructor two years. 

He later went to the carrier Mid- 
way in the Pacific as a specialist in 
aerial color photographic reconnais- 
sance. 

After the war, Mays joined the Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, Norfolk, and was a 
photojournalist with Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg in the early ’S0s before 
returning to the newspaper. He 
became chief photographer in 1955. 

His versatility was demonstrated 
with later posts including the news- 
paper’s first five-a-week local colum- 
nist, public relations director and 
serving as Landmark’s communica- 
tions director. He retired in February 
1985 after 37 years with Landmark 
and then undertook a second career in 
horticulture. 


* * * 


VERNON C. MYERS, 78, former 
publisher and president of Look 
magazine and earlier, promotion 
manager of Cowles-owned Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, died 
Jan. 25 in Stamford, Conn. 


¢ * & 


VERNON FRANKLIN SECHRIEST, 82, 
editor emeritus of the Rocky Mount 
(N.C.) Evening Telegram, died June 
Fh. 

He was a former president of the 
North Carolina Associated Press 
News Council and had been with the 
newspaper for 60 years. 

He made the Telegram his first and 
only full-time newspaper job when he 
joined the staff in June of 1930. 
Except for two leaves of absence— 
one to join the military and another to 
manage a political campaign—he had 
been with the newspaper and also had 
written a long running column, 
“Relax.” 

For 55 years he was scoutmaster of 
Troop 7 of Boy Scouts of America and 
in 1984 received the National Eagle 
Scout Association Scoutmaster 
Award. 
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Book Reviews 








Now a treasury of 


great columns 


Pundits, Poets, & Wits: An Omni- 
bus of American Newspaper Columns. 
Karl E. Meyer. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 458 pages.) 


Devotees of Franz Kafka and teen- 
age mutant Ninja Turtles know that a 
cockroach and a rat have their place 
in history, but have you ever heard of 
a giant cockroach Archy, or a rat 
named Freddy? 

We are introduced to Archy — and 
Freddy — by Don Marquis (1878- 
1937) in the reprint here of his column 
for the New York Evening Sun, March 
29, 1916: 

“We came into our room earlier 
than usual in the morning and discov- 
ered a gigantic cockroach jumping 
about upon the keys. 

“He did not see us, and we watched 
him. He would climb painfully upon 
the framework of the machine and 
cast himself with all his force upon a 
key, head downward, and his weight 
and impact of the blow were just suffi- 
cient to operate the machine, one 
slow letter after another... We 
never saw a cockroach work so hard 
or perspire so freely... .” 

What Archy would write, accord- 
ing to Marquis’ column in this delight- 
ful column anthology, would be 
poems in which he would vent his 
feelings about other office creatures: 
“there is a cat here called mehitabel i 
wish you would have removed she 
nearly ate me the other night why 
dont she catch rats that is what she is 
supposed to be for there is a rat here 
she sould get without delay . . . the 
rats name is freddy . . . .” The cock- 
roach and rat are reincarnated poets. 

Don Marquis is one of the 72 colum- 
nists whose work is represented in 
this sizable volume of the work of 
“column” writers from Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Paine and James 
Madison to Molly Ivins, Dave Barry 
and Anna Quindlen. 

Meyer, editorial writer for the New 
York Times, set some rules in this 
collection which the author calls the 
first of its kind. He ignored columns 
based on dialect and misspelled 
words, with a few exceptions. He 
gave preference to columns about col- 
umn writing, but the statement is 
misleading for the anthology covers a 
range of current events and domestic 
topics. 








There is M.L. Mencken’s analysis 
of the Truman win in 1948. Truman 
won, Mencken said, because he 
promised everything: “If there had 
been a formidable body of cannibals 
in the country, he would have prom- 
ised to provide them with free mis- 
sionaries.” Jimmy Breslin, noting that 
single politicians, such as then-New 
York Mayor Ed Koch, have said they 
wished they had children, offers to 
give up each of his four children to 
certain politicians, each for good rea- 
sons. 

Since many of the columnists are 
winners of the Pulitzer and other hon- 
ors, it might have been in order to 
include more prize-winning columns 
and identify them. 

A brief half-page biography pre- 
faces the selections from each colum- 
nist. An introduction traces the devel- 
opment of the American newspaper 
column and the influence of literary 
figures such as Rudyard Kipling. 

Meyer estimates there are at least 
15,000 columnists who “compose 
short signed articles at regular inter- 
vals.” 

In the book, you will find also Mark 
Twain, Ambrose Bierce, Eugene 
Field, Ring Lardner, Will Rogers, 
Heywood Broun, E.B. White, 
Damon Runyon, Dorothy Thompson, 
Ernie Pyle, Walter Lippmann, I.F. 
Stone, Harry Golden, Pete Hamill, 
Herb Caen, George Will, Ellen Good- 
man, Erma Bombeck. An appendix 
gives biographical sketches of colum- 
nists whose works were not included, 
from Jack Anderson to Garry Wills. 

One of the things that makes this 
book such a joy is that the American 
column is very short, 750 to 800 
words. You can put this on the coffee 
table and read selections one at a time 
during short tv commercials. 


* * * 

Stalin’s Apologist: Waiter Du- 
ranty — The New York Times’s Man 
in Moscow. S.J. Taylor (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 404 pages.) 


Walter Duranty was indeed a star in 
the East among reporters, a star to 
reckon with. For nearly 20 years he 
was the Moscow correspondent for 
the New York Times, winning a Pulit- 
zer Prize in 1932. Throughout his 
career, despite all his knowledge and 
power, he was suspected of being too 
soft on the Soviets. 

The title of this book is softer than 
its conclusion. Taylor makes him out 


to be some kind of a journalistic mon- 
ster, who would cover up one of the 
biggest disasters in history in order to 
protect his special privilege with the 
Soviets. Joseph Alsop is quoted as 
calling Duranty a “fashionable prosti- 
tute.” 

Says Taylor, a former journalism 
professor in the United States, now 
based in London: “The Ukrainian 
Famine of 1932-33 remains the great- 
est man-made disaster ever recorded, 
exceeding in scale even the Jewish 
Holocaust of the next decade. It was 
Walter Duranty’s destiny to become, 
in effect, the symbol for the West’s 
failure to recognize and understand it 
at the time.” She quotes Duranty as 
saying, “The ‘famine’ is mostly 
bunk.” 

Taylor has done a yeoman job on 
the life of Duranty, with insight into 
his friends, among them Alexander 
Woolcott and John Gunther. The 
reader could wish for some more of 
Duranty’s own adventure stories and 
some sampling of his writing over the 
years. 

— HILEY WARD 








Prison editor fired; 
editorial in limbo 


A prison editor in Carson City, 
Mich., says he was fired by prison 
officials for writing an cditorial criti- 
cal of Gov. James Blanchard. 

Inmate Arthur Lee Hamilton Jr. 
said warden Richard Johnson killed 
his editorial criticizing the governor’s 
anti-crime electioneering and ousted 
him as editor of the for the inmate-run 
newspaper, the News Spreader. 

Hamilton, serving 27 to 50 years for 
manslaughter and armed robbery, 
said the editorial blamed Blanchard 
for failing either to find alternatives to 
prisons or to commute inmate sen- 
tences. 

Johnson denied he killed the edito- 
rial. He said he did not have time to 
review it in time for the May edition. 
By May 29 he still had not reviewed it 
and declined to say whether it would 
run. 

“There’s all kinds of editorials that 
don’t always agree with the Depart- 
ment of Corrections,” Johnson said. 

Prison guidelines allow wardens to 
censor inmate-run papers for obscen- 
ity, threatening prison security or 
attacking individuals, religions or 
racial and ethnic groups. — AP 
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ADVERTISING 








By M.L.Stein 


Classified advertising managers 
meeting recently in Calgary, Canada, 
got an earful of criticism and advice 
that added up to a warning that their 
market share lead is anything but sec- 
ure. 

To hold it, they were told, their 
sections must undergo some dramatic 
revamping to meet the realities of the 
1990s. 

Although lauding classified’s sales 
record, even Ronald G. Beach, presi- 
dent of the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers 
(ANCAM), warned that “In order for 
us to forge ahead, we have to rethink 
every aspect of our business.” 

Dr. Christine Urban, president of 
the research firm of Urban & Associ- 
ates, in Sharon, Mass., led off the 
advertising “outlook” session by 
giving conferees good news and bad 
news. 

The good news, she said, is that 
newspapers face no new fundamental 
threat in the ’90s, but that also is the 
bad news. 

“We must deal with the threats 
we've got,” she continued. “We’re 
10 years behind the times in serving 
the advertiser. Fundamental change 
is needed.” 

Commenting on surveys in which 
respondents claim they have no time 
to read a newspaper, Urban described 
their answer as a “real issue” but not 
one unique to the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

Other studies, she said, have re- 
ported people saying they have no 
time to shop or even to cook. 

That is why there is now instant 
shopping through tv call-ins, direct 
mail and catalogs, as well as instant 
food, Urban noted. 

“It’s not just our problem,” she 
added, but other industries are meet- 
ing the “time poverty” challenge and 
sO must newspapers. 

One important step newspapers 
could take, she said, is to create “cat- 
egory killers” like those of retailers 
who have moved into specialized 
product lines and, more importantly, 
other media that concentrate on 
single-product ad vehicles, such as 





Classified warning 


Managers told market share is not secure; 
sections must undergo changes to meet the challenge 


auto and real estate publications. 

She suggested that newspaper clas- 
sified departments play the same 
game by targeting audiences with 
their own auto traders and real estate 
pull-outs. 

“There is room for mass-market 
products, but tv is winning that 
battle” mainly because viewers can 
hear or watch the tube while doing 
other things, she asserted. 

“Other media have taught advertis- 
ers how marketing should be done,” 
she went on. “What have we taught 
them?” 

Asserting that classifieds have a 
larger readership than sports, Urban 
encouraged the managers to use that 
competitive edge to provide advertis- 





“We must deal with 
the threats we’ve got,” 
she continued. “We’re 10 
years behind the times 
in serving the advertiser. 
Fundamental change is 
needed.” 








ers with targeted ads in such areas as 
autos, real estate, home services and 
employment. 

“Stop being wimpy,” she scolded. 
“There’s lots of money on the table. 
Newspapers have been sitting on 
their laurels so let’s get our unfair 
share of the market. Success in the 
90s will define marketing by target 
rather than turf. You must develop 
the energy to deal with this.” 

Urban also urged classified sec- 
tions to feature more photos to com- 
pete with direct mail, shoppers and 
auto traders. 

“If I wanted to sell a car or a house I 
would go with a medium that showed 
a picture of it,” she remarked. 

“Your job is not to sell space but to 
sell cars and houses. Right now, the 
competing media are doing this much 
more efficiently.” 

Urban’s advice was generally well 
received, but Frank Limoncelli of the 
Boston Globe retorted from the audi- 





ence that he disagreed with her 
assessment. 

“We're not sitting back waiting for 
things to happen,” he shot back. 
“We're all aggressive and energized — 
that’s why we’re ahead, and it’s a lot 
of baloney that people can’t spend 15 
minutes a day” reading a newspaper. 

However, Walter E. Moore of the 
Union-Tribune Publishing Co. in San 
Diego, supported Urban’s challenge. 

“The market is being taken away 
from us,” he commented. “We've 
gotten lazy and now we’ ve got to start 
running fast and hard. Your remarks 
hit us right between the eyes. We 
have to get off our fannies and do 
what we have to do.” 

Other views on the state of classi- 
fieds came from two major advertis- 
ers in the fields of real estate and 
recruitment. 

Phillip Langford, director of 
national advertising for Century 21, 
the world’s largest franchise real 
estate company, said his firm will 
spend $40 to $50 million on national 
advertising and Century 21 franchi- 
sees will disburse an additional $200 
million, mostly in newspapers. 

“Newspapers are the cornerstone 
of our marketing plans but we must 
make these dollars work, and help 
from newspaper classified advertising 
managers is needed for us to maintain 
our goals,” he said. 

He asked that newspapers take 
national advertisers and their agency 
requests “seriously” by giving them 
individual attention, providing rates 
“consistent and fair to all,” and get- 
ting involved with local, state and 
national real estate boards to “stay 
abreast of the concerns of your cus- 
tomers.” 

Currently, Langford disclosed, 
efforts are being made to establish 
regional co-op “efficiencies” for real 
estate advertising “and we need your 
help.” 

He urged ANCAMers to create 
programs and policies for this goal 
and set rates for group ads. 

Langford said all indications are 
that the real estate industry will thrive 
in the °90s, which will mean that 

(Continued on page 44) 
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*“THANKS 
TO ALL 
FROM GMaA...”’ 





THE LEADER IN INTEGRATED INSERTING SYSTEMS 








‘Thanks to all our friends from the 
newspaper industry who visited us at 
the ANPA/TEC in Las Vegas and for 
making our exhibit such a success. 


GMA has supported ANPA/TEC from 
the time our company was founded in 
1976. Since then, we have become the 
leader in new technology and 
Integrated Inserting Systems vith 
over 300 systems sold or installed 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Europe and Australia. 


GMaA is comprised of dedicated 
newspaper professionals with many 
years of inserting technology 
experience. From individual inserters, 
single gripper conveyors, storage 
units and stackers, to a total integrated 
on-line system, GMA can provide a 
customized solution to your mailroom 
distribution requirements. 











Thank you again for your continuing 
interest in our company. We look 
forward to working together with you 
a the 1990’s.”’ 


Corporate Headquarters and Sales 
11 Main Street 

Southborough, MA 01772 

Tel: (508) 481-8562 


John F. Connors, Jr. 


Fax: (508) 485-2060 
President 


Manufacturing and Engineering 
2980 Avenue B 

Bethlehem, PA 18017 

Tel: (215) 694-9494 

Fax: (215) 694-0776 











RESEARCH 





By M.L.Stein 


Many market research questions. 
are too general, and some findings are 
no help in putting out a newspaper, an 
editor asserted in a San Diego discus- 
sion of the issue. 

Questions such as what respon- 
dents think about “health and fit- 
ness” and how many of them own 
pets are virtually useless said Charlie 
Waters, executive editor of the Reno 
(Nev.) Gazette-Journal. 

Waters said he was not anti- 
research, conceding that some survey 
information has been helpful to him, 
but he contended it contained two 
basic weaknesses: The questions usu- 
ally are not specific enough and the 
database is often inaccurate. 

Waters, who described himself as 
the “devil’s advocate” on the panel 
“The Tyranny of Research,” 
weighed the pros and cons of market 
research with two unabashed propo- 
nents of the process, David B. Daugh- 
erty, vice president of the publishing 
division of Frank N. Magid Associ- 
ates, and Sue West, assistant market 
research manager for Copley News- 
papers. _ 

They squared off at a meeting of 
the Associated Press News Execu- 
tives Council on June 14. 

Waters, who has been involved in 
setting up two Magid surveys in 
Reno, conceded his paper benefited 
from some of the results but held that 
such surveys are helpful only if man- 
agers use the findings, which is not 
always possible. 

He cited responses to a Reno probe 
of attitudes toward health and fitness. 

“That’s a big idea,” he pointed out, 
“but does it tell us what people are 
really interested in? The answers 
were not specific enough to be of ben- 
efit to us.” 

Another query, Waters recalled, 
turned up the fact that Reno led the 
nation in interest in household pets. 


into the paper,” he commented. “We 
already had a pet column, and we 
were not about to cut back on national 
and international news to print more 
pet information. There are at least 
five different magazines that pet own- 





“I’m not sure how to integrate that. 





ers can read.” - 

Waters also complained that many 
people surveyed are not newspaper 
readers and have no intention of 
becoming so, leaving the value of 
their opinions to the newspaper in 
question. 

“The research should determine if 
respondents are available readers,” 
he said. “Many of these studies are 
not truly readership but market stud- 
ies for the advertising department. 
Finding out who prefers to shop at 
Macy’s and who at Nordstrom’s is 
not related to the newspaper.” 

Daugherty admitted that Waters is 
not the only skeptic among editors 
about his business. 





Making research relevant 


Panelists debate role of market information, 
methods of gathering and analyzing data 


@ Tell how people read a newspa- 
per, which may be different from how 
it is designed. 

@ Reveal the demographic appeal 
of topics and sections. 

@ Delineate the strengths and 
weaknesses of the competition and 
give specific information on what 
“pulls people into a newspaper.” 

@ Help determine allocation of 
resources. 

For a newspaper to turn its back on 
research is “like refusing a physical 
because you might find out you’re 
sick,” Daugherty remarked. 

“You have to know who is out 
there,” he said. 

West agreed, saying that research 





Waters complained that many people surveyed are 
not newspaper readers and have no intention of 
becoming so, leaving the value of their opinions to 


the newspaper in question. 





“The reaction I get in the news- 
room ranges from skepticism to hos- 
tility,” he quipped. 

However, he claimed the fear that a 
research project is meant to substitute 
for the journalist’s judgment or vio- 
late his {::tegrity is unfounded. 

“Market research never says sus- 
pend your judgment or integrity,” 
Daugherty, a former newspaperman, 
continued. 

He maintained, however, that edi- 
torial staffers need outside input, 
observing, “Journalists write for 
journalists and socialize with journal- 
ists. They perform too much for their 
peers. The knowledge and informa- 
tion you get from research allows you 
not to fly blind.” 

Collected data, the panelist said, 
gives the newspaper insight into read- 
ers’ opinions, behavior, attitudes and 
lifestyles. 

“It gives you a set of priorities on 
what piques reader interest,” he said. 
“It can provide a road map of how the 
product should look and make you a 
smarter decision maker.” 

Market research, he asserted, also 
can: 





enables editors to learn consumer 
attitudes. 

“We should then give readers what 
they want rather than what we think 
they want,” she added. 

At Copley, West said, “our goal is 
to always do relevant. . . action- 
oriented and quality research . . . to 
make our newspapers more compel- 
ling in content and design and more 
competitive...” 

West recommended the use of 
focus groups of eight to 10 people to 
furnish an in-depth profile of the cus- 
tomer; search for creative ideas; get 
in touch with readers, and develop 
insights or hypotheses for later testing 
in a quantitative study. 

She warned, however, that 
although focus groups are easy to set 
up, they can be abused. 

One way to fail, she explained, is to 
project results from a focus group to 
the overall population without doing 
necessary follow-up with quantitative 
techniques. 

Another blunder, West said, is not 
using enough groups to develop com- 
plete information. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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By M.L. Stein 


The so-called global village has 
created an “international free-speech 
marketplace” in which other nations 
will adopt America’s notion of free- 
dom of speech, or we will adopt 
theirs. 

First Amendment scholar Rodney 
Smolla offered this scenario at the 
recent conference of the Freedom of 
Information Foundation of Texas in 
Dallas. 

Smolla, professor of constitutional 
law and director of the Institute of Bill 
of Rights Law at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, predicted that i the 
next decade there will be enormous 





epoch of self-determination,” not to 
be patronizing or condescending to 
other countries. 

He added, “I also believe there 
is only one proper resolution of 
the pressures I have identified. We 
must hold fast to our version of 
freedom of speech. We must, diplo- 
matically but firmly, insist that if 
changes are to come in global thinking 
about freedom of speech, they must 
be in our direction, toward greater 
openness, not less.” 

Most other countries, he com- 
mented, are not yet ready for Ameri- 
ca’s version of freedom of speech. 

“When they study it closely, they 
will be shocked,” he said. “We have 





doctrine, Smolla said. 


Many nations, including such democracies as 
Canada and Japan, proclaim free speech in their 
constitutions or charters but list exceptions to the 





pressures on free-speech doctrines 
“like two continental plates grinding 
and shifting on an earthquake fault- 
line.” 

He noted that, although the world 
has officially embraced freedom of 
speech as a basic human right, the 
American concept of speech freedom 
stands “starkly alone” in the world 
community. 

Smolla’s theory is that there will be 
constant pressure for other countries 
to modify their free speech doctrines 
to conform more closely to the Ameri- 
can tradition “or, alternately, for 
America to abandon much of its tradi- 
tion and water down its free speech 
doctrines to the level familiar to the 
rest of the globe . . . either the rest of 
the world will adopt our notions of 
freedom of speech or we will adopt 
theirs.” 

Many nations, including such 
democracies as Canada and Japan, 
proclaim free speech in their constitu- 
tions or charters but list exceptions to 
the doctrine, Smolla said. 

Smolla, the author of The First 
Amendment on Trial, Suing the 
Press: Libel, the Media and Power, 
and other books involving freedom of 
speech, urged Americans in “this 








elevated freedom of speech as a value 
above the general... . run of social 
policy considerations. In America, 
the law may not regulate speech 
merely because the government has 
reached the conclusion that such reg- 
ulation is reasonable, or in the public 
interest.” 

However, Smolla said he fears that 
many American citizens and leaders 
would prefer the “softer version of 
freedom of speech” prevalent in the 
rest of the world. 

There is a possibility, he continued, 
that, in a “fit of hysteria and out- 
rage,” the U.S. will adopt a constitu- 
tional amendment against flag-desec- 
ration on the 200th anniversary of the 
First Amendment. 

Smolla allowed that, even in the 
U.S., freedom of expression and 
openness in government are not 
absolute, asserting that some govern- 
mental deliberations must be confi- 
dential and that speech, which causes 
injury, may be regulated or punished. 

“But if openness is not an absolute 
value, it should be nearly absolute,” 
he declared. “For governments will 
always tend to exert too much control 
on individual speech and conscience, 
and will always tend to be too jealous 
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The global village 


Will it lead to a watering down of America’s freedoms? 


of their secrets and confidences.” 

If there are rules, Smolla observed, 
they should be tilted in favor of open- 
ness to counteract the impulses of 
governments toward control, censor- 
ship and secrecy. 

“America’s great legacy to the 
world is not the idea of democracy,” 
he stated. “Democracies have 
existed for thousands of years. 
America’s great legacy is the idea of 
rights and, pre-eminent among them, 
are the rights attendant to an open 
culture.” 


Public offering 
trims Murdoch debt 


Rupert Murdoch’s News Corp. has 
announced plans for a public offering 
of 49% of the Seuth China Morning 
Post, Hong Kong’s largest English- 
language daily. 

The Australian-based company 
said last month is would sell a portion 
of South China Morning Post Hold- 
ings Ltd. It is trying to reduce debts 
approaching $7 billion from several 
years of acquisitions. 

The Post company was valued at 
more than $500 million. 

News Corp. said it had applied to 
the Hong Kong Stock Exchange to 
list 1.5 billion ordinary shares, of 
which it would retain 51%. United 
Overseas Bank Ltd. agreed to acquire 
a 9% stake; Singapore Press Holdings 
Ltd., 5%; and 17.5% each would be 
offered to the public and to institu- 
tional investors. 
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NEWS/TECH 





By Jim Rosenberg 


Visions of pagination and timetables 
for achieving it vary. Depending on 
who is asked, newspapers’ perpetual 
five-year plan is already imple- 
mented, is nearing completion or is 
still in the works. 

Star-Tribune of Minneapolis-St. 
Paul news technology coordinator 
Bruce Adomeit said he believes in 
total pagination, even though “it’s 
still only a dream. No vendor has yet 
found a way to develop and assemble 
all the pieces of a tightly integrated 
pagination system that can be cost- 
effectively installed at a large metro 
daily.” 

Adomeit dated his earlier enthu- 
siasm from 1985, when he awaited 
realization of the Atex Total Publish- 
ing Environment. Five years later he 
found himself chairing an ANPA/ 
TEC general session focused on pagi- 
nation. (As it happened, TEC also 
marked the arrival of Atex’s TPE 
after tests by the Boston Globe.) 

Consultant David Cole, former San 
Francisco Examiner assistant man- 
aging editor for systems, reviewed the 
first generation of pagination systems 
and examined two pioneers’ experi- 
ences since the early 1980s. 

But, between the last decade’s dream 
and the next century, three big news- 
papers have or expect to have the real 
thing. Noting 10 years of seminars 
that asked if total pagination were 
possible, Marco Libera, systems 
manager at Switzerland’s 24 Hours 
Presse SA, said that “if only 10% of 
the energy put into such discussions 
had been devoted to getting down to 
the nitty-gritty of trying to do some- 
thing about it, there would today be 
many papers... in position to 
answer it.” 

Six thousand miles away, Phoenix 
Newspapers Inc. now “fully pagi- 
nates all black-and-white pages for all 
publications,” according to Bob Kot- 
wasinski, production director for the 
Arizona Republic and Phoenix 
Gazette. 

After repeated assurances that it 
was but five years away, all agreed, 
with a few warnings, that pagination 
works now. From the Houston 








Pagination 


ANPA/TEC panelists say pagination is here now and it works; 
but look for multiple suppliers and re-examine workflow 


Chronicle, where Camex has the lead ! 


vendor’s role, operations vice presi- 
dent Jack Stanley predicted the abil- 
ity “to achieve our individual ver- 
sions of pagination” within 10 years. 
Newspapers of all sizes, he added, 
will have equal opportunities, many 
smaller ones getting there first. 

For those still incredulous or, like 
Libera, tired of the talk, Stanley con- 
cluded that “1995 will be the year that 
we no longer discuss the topic.” 

(From the vendors’ side, however, 
came a more circumspect appraisal of 
the state of the art. System Integra- 
tors Inc. founder Jim Lennane 
assessed the decade just ended and 
considered where the industry may be 
headed. Coverage of his remarks will 
appear in next week’s E&P.) 





talk to others already paginating. 

Stanley urged management to 
“start from scratch” in thinking 
about how newspapers operate, and 
to “consider the best ways to use the 
technology and people.” 

He said the system and all expecta- 
tions should be explained as early as 
possible. 

News and ad sales staff should be 
made more comfortable with produc- 
tion and systems matters, said Kot- 
wasinski, who said his papers’ 
“newsrooms now understand and are 
responsible for page flow, something 
production tried to teach them for 
decades.” 

He noted that “pagination did not 
replace or eliminate the composing 
room — it never will.” Nevertheless, 





“Most pioneering editors acknowledge that they are 
now the composing room foreman,” said Cole. 





Recurring themes among the 
panelists touched on the systems and 
their users: how the systems are con- 
ceived and assembled, and how person- 
nel do their jobs. Indeed, the latter, 
the “human factor,” was an overall 
theme of the annual conference that 
surfaced in just about every session 


_and workshop. 


Cole concluded his review of pagi- 
nation at Westchester Rockland 
Newspapers and the Utica (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch not only with the 
papers’ technical assessments but 
with remarks concerning the “head- 
aches” and “obstacles” of training. 

The importance of training was 
reinforced by a pagination study con- 
ducted last year by Arkansas State 
University that showed only a third of 
respondents had had formal training. 

“The theme of training occurs 
whenever you discuss pagination,” 
said Cole. 

The survey he cited included 
respondents’ advice to offer a training 
program, provide more practice for 
staff before going live on deadline, put 
one person in charge of a pagination 
project, add more desk people and 





in this its centennial year, the 
Republic will see the number of print- 
ers decline to fewer than 80 from a 
high of 390 in 1976, according to its 
production director. 

It is one part of pagination’s possi- 
ble downside, in the view of Libera, 
who listed the threat to union jobs and 
to peaceful management-labor rela- 
tions, additional burdens on journal- 
ists, and systems managers’ dreams 
turning into nightmares. 

Beyond training is the more perma- 
nent matter of workflow change and 
cooperation between production and 
newsroom staffs. 

“Most pioneering editors acknowl- 
edge that they are now the composing 
room foreman,” said Cole. 

The survey showed more than 40% 
of workers believed that pagination 
requires growth in newsroom staffing 
and departmental interaction. 

Roughly the same number spent 
more time in the office and in laying 
out pages, but the rewards of pagina- 
tion seemed clear. Three-quarters 
saw faster results, improved design 
and easier handling of late-breaking 
stories. 
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Moving composing into news- 
rooms may not be cost-effective, said 
Stanley, “but it may be the right thing 
to do.” He said that while in some 
inexpensive cases pagination may 
pay for itself in time, for many it may 
prove to be “a survival tool.” 

On the systems side was the possi- 
bility, even the likelihood, that papers 
will become their own integrators, 
that vendors must stress service and 
integration capabilities, and that 
newspapers should make vendors 
their partners. 

“We have learned enough to at 
least make us dangerous,” said Stan- 
ley, advising that long-term projects 
should “preserve the option to 
change as technology evolves...” 
and not be “locked into obsolete solu- 
tions” that require complete over- 
hauls every seven years. 

An end, if one exists, may be in 
sight. Kotwasinski said only full-page 
camera-ready ads and multicolor 
pages remain unpaginated in Phoenix, 
where the goal now is 100% pagina- 
tion. To this end, PNI is combining 
the capabilities of equipment from 
SII, Information International, Scitex 
and Apple Computer, and is doing 
away with downtown printing, letter- 
press equipment, and microwave fac- 
simile. 

While the decision was made to 
abandon direct-to-plate imaging, 
remote typesetting will replace page 
faxing, and the new imagesetters will 
be linked to the satellite plants’ offset 
presses for accurate presetting. 

Like staffing, the systems side also 
has its downside, listed by Kotwa- 
sinski: software updates that do not 
work, hardware failures, old “mys- 
tery text” on today’s page, output 
prior to entry of ad corrections. “You 
name it, it has probably happened to 
us,” he conceded. 

Pioneering pagination also has its 
benefits. Houston’s Stanley said that, 
beyond the cost in dollars and 
careers, “early birds” contribute 
more to pagination’s evolution, bene- 
fit from more competition, and have 
an “earlier chance to redo it.” For 
those who wait (and put up with pio- 
neers’ ideas), he added, technology 
will drive down prices. 

In any event, the outlook is good, 
according to Stanley: the acceptance 
of standard hardware and operating 
systems and “software that inte- 
grates,” a much needed move to 
imaging and page description stan- 
dards, and processing power leaping 
from millions te billions of instruc- 
tions per second. 

Pagination implies integration, said 
Libera and, while vendors may offer 
integration expertise, none can 

(Continued on page 44) 
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1990s: The decade of the mailroom 


Once the low rung of the production totem pole, newspapers have out 
of necessity been paying more and more attention to the mailroom 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


“Clearly the ’70s and *80s were the 
decade of technical growth in the pre- 
press area. Clearly if we are going to 
continue to compete into the °90s, 
technical growth will have to expand 
at an even greater rate in post-press,” 
W. Lawrence Walker Jr., associate 
publisher of the San Antonio Express- 
News, declared at the recent Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion Technical Exhibition and Confer- 
ence. 

For several years, of course, the 
newspaper industry has paid increas- 
ing attention to the once-lowly mail- 
room. 

“Packaging space — call it a mail- 
room if you will — constitutes more 
than half the area of new production 
plants,” said Alan M. Flaherty of the 
Los Angeles-based consulting firm 
ComPlan Inc. 

Newspapers are not only investing 
more space in the mailroom, Flaherty 
added. 

“Packaging traditionally used to be 
15% of press investment,” he said. 
“Now I am seeing investments of 
30% of press investment.” 

As befits its new status, the mail- 


room has become the subject of a. 


special ANPA research project. 

A prototype post-press system is 
being installed at the Newspaper 
Center to study how to maximize 
automation and standardize intercon- 
nections in the mailroom, said George 
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Cashau, ANPA’s vice president/tech- 
nical. 

The project will take “several 
years” to compiete and involves 
studying five key areas of the mail- 
room, Cashau said. 

Work has already begun, he said, 
on the first three: storage and 
retrieval, accountability and totaliz- 
ing, and standard protocol for equip- 
ment interconnection. 

Later the ANPA research staff will 
study using the mailroom for adver- 
tising targeting and for subscriber 
tailoring — that is, compiling a news- 
paper from specific sections a cus- 
tomer requests. 





tiser to pick and choose which sub- 
scribers it wants to receive its ads. 
The inserter will be coordinated with 
the newspaper’s computerized circu- 
lation list. 

“The possibilities are mind-bog- 
gling, but should be duck soup for 
computer control,” Cashau said. 

Newspapers will use the same tech- 
nology to permit subscribers to order 
“tailored” newspapers of different 
sections, perhaps selecting their 
choices through a touch-tone phone, 
Cashau said. 

Already the equipment choices ! 
available in the mailroom are raising 
pressing financial issues for newspa- 





As befits its new status, the mailroom has become 
the subject of a special ANPA research project. 








Central to the entire concept, 
Cashau said, will be standardizing 
products, procedures and controls 
throughout the post-press process. 

Already standards for pallets have 
been suggested jointly by the 
Research and Engineering Council of 
the Graphic Arts and ANPA’s techni- 
cal committee. 

Standards become even more criti- 
cai in the so-called totalizing and 
accountability area. 

“With so many different products 
being processed at the same time, it 
will be essential to know the exact 
count for each product,” Cashau 
said. 

“Therefore, sensors will have to be 
located throughout the post-press 
production area which will accurately 
count and locate the product. It will 
be necessary to have a master con- 
troller keeping track of batches and 
orders as well as to coordinate all of 
the equipment. This will require stan- 
dard codes so that all machines speak 
and understand the same language,” 
he added. 

At the same time, individually 
labeled newspapers “will become the 
norm,” Cashau said — requiring fur- 
ther sensors and computer controls. 

Those labels will permit an adver- 





pers, ComPlan’s Flaherty told the 
ANPA/TEC seminar. 

One consequence is that newspa- 
pers may actually increase their labor 
costs in the inserting area to justify 
equipment cost, he said. 

“Presses are so expensive that 
using your press many times a day 
saves money over the long run, even 
with increased labor costs,” he said. 

Based on his cost analysis, Flah- 
erty added, mechanical inserting 
should be done earlier than the final 
press run. 

Once newspapers are out the 
mailroom — or “packaging and dis- 
tribution center,” as Cashau says it 
will come to be called — technology 
merges almost seamlessly with mar- 
keting. 

For instance, Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee president and general manager 
Frank R.J. Whittaker described the 
marketing success of the paper’s two 
TMC products. 

The first of these products — Food 
Plus, delivered on \,'ednesdays — 
really took off only once the Bee 
abandoned the U.S. Post Office and 
created its own delivery system. 

Within a year, the delivery cost of 
42¢ apiece through the Post Office 
dropped to 16¢, including virtually 
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every expense, Whittaker said. 

“Putting it simply, none of what 
[the Bee did] would have been possi- 
ble without a reliable, efficient and 
flexible press and packaging center 
operation,” Whittaker said. “Per- 
haps my pert in the program might 
serve to reiaforce the strategic and 
economic justifications that are often 
so elusive when it comes time to jus- 
tify the massive capital outlay to 
improve the physical operations of a 
newspaper.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer turned to 
technology of a more specific sort in 
1986 when the construction of a new 
mailroom permitted a far greater 
capacity to handle preprinted inserts, 
but demanded far more routes. 

“With the new paper we needed to 
add 60 routes tc deliver 125,000 
[products] during the Tuesday to 
Saturday period,” said Vincent D. 
Fennell, the Inquirer’s transporta- 
tion/distribution planning manager. 

Including route changes resulting 
from other factors, about 2,300 new 
truck trips were added, Fennell said. 

To plan the changes, the paper pur- 
chased the Roadshow software pro- 
gram from Routing Technology Soft- 
ware Inc. 

Roadshow uses video maps and an 
IBM AT-386 personal computer for 
plotting routes by geography and 
time. 

Its most valuable feature has 
proven to be its circulation modeling, 
Fennell said. 

“It encourages the development of 
new ideas,” he said. “It will instantly 
evaluate the changes a user wants to 
make, and automatically tell you the 
cost both in money and time.” 

The paper also used the software to 
help analyze the best site for the 
planned new production facility. 

“Whether by coincidence or not, 
our new plant is being built on the site 
rated best by Roadshow,” Fennell 
said. 





Brighton H.S. 
newspaper wins 
RIT contest 


Nine staffers of the Trapezoid, stu- 
dent newspaper of Brighton High 
School in Rochester, N.Y., won first 
place in a design contest sponsored by 
Rochester Institute of Technology’s 
Newspaper Operations Management 
Program. 

The nine and their adviser were 
invited to a daylong RIT newspaper 
production workshop, helping pro- 
duce an issue of The RIT Journalist. 
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Quad-City Times 
opens $23.8-million 
riverside plant 


Davenport, lowa’s Quad-City 
Times is now housed in a new, $23.8- 
million plant overlooking the Missis- 
sippi River. Its 96-foot-long center- 
piece is an $11.7-million Goss Color- 
liner press standing 43 feet high and 
weighing 950 tons. 

In addition to housing the new 
press and the Trico commercial 
printing division, the 132,890-square- 
foot building accommodates 450 full- 
and part-time employees who pro- 
duce the 59,405-circulation daily 
(282,846 Sunday), Quad City Adver- 
tisers, Illinois Accent, Video Pages 
and other products. The plant occu- 
pies a 6.5-acre abandoned industrial 
tract on the edge of downtown Daven- 
port that has since been heavily land- 
scaped and planted. 

The newspaper’s former quarters 
will be razed for future development. 
The paper credited the city and a local 
business group for helping make the 
project possible. Its new building was 
the city’s first project completed 
under an IMPACT agreement. 
Drafted by the Iowa Construction 
Labor-Management Council, the 
agreement guaranteed work would be 


completed safely, on time and within | 


budget. Construction began Nov. 21, 
1988; all operations moved in late 
December 1989. 

With a press and plant enabling the 
company to meet current and future 
production needs, publisher Steve 
Burgess said, “We can make deci- 





sions from a marketing approach, not 
from a production standpoint.” 

The facility includes a 21,000- 
square-foot warehouse capable of 
storing 6,000 50’x55” newsprint rolls 
stacked five high and an 18,000- 
square-foot distribution center with 
two Harris 1372 inserters capable of 
stuffing 11 inserts into each of 15,000 
copies per hour. 

The Times, which went “all-elec- 
tronic” in 1973 with a Harris system, 
uses a new Harris PC-based editorial 
system and a Harris pagination sys- 
tem for editorial and advertising pro- 
duction. An electronic library and 
photo editing system will be added. 
Pages are output to two Autologic 
APS 6-108 Page Image Processors. 
New Western Lithotech equipment is 
employed for platemaking. 


Insert printer 
gets four-high 
Goss Community 


Pilot Graphics Corp., which will 
specialize in medium- to long-run 
newspaper inserts, has acquired what 
it says is the first four-high Goss Com- 
munity press in the Carolinas. 

The Pilot Mountain, N.C., printer 
also installed a new prepress depart- 
ment. 

The Rockwell Graphic Systems 
press was put into operation this 
spring. It includes two Martin Auto- 
matic zero speed splicers, the four 
stacked printing units, two standard 
Community units and a high-speed 
folder. It is controlled at a remote 
console. 
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Atex restructures North American field operations 


Just prior to the announcement of 
Kodak’s Electronic Pre-Press Sys- 
tems Inc. (EPPS) alliance with IBM 
(E&P, June 23), Atex Publishing Sys- 
tems, an EPPS division, reorganized 
the structure of its North American 
Field Operations (NAFO). 

The announcement confirmed ear- 
lier reports that the pending develop- 
ments at Atex would not involve any 
layoffs. 

Under Alex Hollingworth, who 
remains NAFO vice president, Ron 
Visocchi becomes vice president and 
general manager of the new North/ 
Central Division (comprising the New 
England, Washington, D.C., Chicago 
and New York offices) and Paul 
Monahan becomes director and gen- 
eral manager of the South/West Divi- 
sion (comprising the Atlanta and San 
Francisco offices). 





Nancy Nipper is North/Central 
technical director, responsible for all 
support-related activity. Robin 
Rosenthal is South/West technical 
director. 

Gerry Angeli assumes the post of 
technical operations vice president, 
with responsibility for the Hardware 
Group, Networking Services, coordi- 
nation of the Hardware Services Desk 
and the Global Installation Group for 
NAFO. Hardware Operations con- 
tinues to function as an independent 
business unit reporting to Angeli. It 
will continue to provide customer ser- 
vice to assigned regional accounts. 

Atex’s marketing and development 
partner, IBM, had already set up its 
Media Industry Marketing group to 
address markets formerly included in 


the Publishing Industry Marketing. 


group, and which would “include any 





company whose product or service 
involves the communication of infor- 
mation through sight, sound or 
touch.” 

Media Industry Marketing was 
formed to provide fully integrated 
computing solutions and expertise for 
companies in its area. Total solution 
packages will consist of hardware 
from IBM and software often sup- 
plied by an IBM business partner. 

The new group is composed of nine 
diverse industry segments, ranging 
from associations and churches to 
publishers, broadcasters, film pro- 
duction companies and advertising 
agencies. 

For customers such as newspapers, 
IBM’s Media Industry Marketing 
group recognizes a full range of edito- 
rial, page layout, advertising, finan- 
cial and circulation computing needs. 


NAPP announces letterpress, flexo winners 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, London’s Guardian voted ‘Best of the Best’ 


Winners of NAPP System Inc.’s 
ninth annual “Best in the World” 
newspaper reproduction contest were 
announced at ANPA/TEC 90 in Las 
Vegas, Where they were displayed 
with finalists in the NAPP Systems 
booth. 

Visitors to the booth voted among 
worldwide letterpress finalists’ tear- 
sheets. Voting at this year’s technical 
exposition also included categories 
for black-and-white and color flexog- 
raphy. 

North American winners for black- 
and-white reproduction are the 
Beaver County (Pa.) Times, to 50,000 
circulation; the Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Times Leader, to 100,000; Hearst’s 
Albany, N.Y. Capital Newspapers 
Div., to 200,000; the Cleveland, Ohio 
Plain Dealer, 200,000 and up. 

For process color, North American 
winners are the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard, to 100,000, and 
Quebec City’s Le Soleil, 100,000 cir- 
culation and up. 

European winners in black-and- 
white are Vienna’s Die Presse, io 
100,000, and the Badische Neueste 
Nachrichten, Karlsruhe, Germany, 
100,000 and up. 

Japan’s Asahi Shimbun took first 





place honors in black-and-white for 
Asian newspapers. Its Hirosaki plant 
won for the under-300,000 circulation 
category; the Setagaya plant placed 
first among Asian papers circulating 
300,000 or more copies. 


The black-and-white winner world- 
wide, in all circulation ranges, is the 
Courier Mail, of Brisbane, Australia. 

European color winners are the 
Westfalischer Anzeiger, Hamm, Ger- 
many, to 100,000, and The Guardian, 
London, 100,000 and over. 


Among Asian publications of all 
circulations, the four color finalists 
are all Asahi Shimbun facilities. The 
Setagaya plant added first-place color 
to its black-and-white honors. It also 
took first place in color in 1989. 


Named “Best of the best” were the 
Plain Dealer for black-and-white 
printing and The Guardian for its 
color reproduction. 


Among flexographic entrants, the 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier and the 
Modesto (Calif.) Bee tied for first 
place in black-and-white, while the 
Denton (Texas) Record Chronicle 
was voted best in color. 

Four publications were also named 
for advertising excellence: Le Soleil 





and the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
Asahi Shimbun’s Shibaura plant and 
the Badische Neueste Nachrichten. 


Telesystems 
ships direct 
T1 interface 


Telesystems Source Inc. 
announced the availability of its 
direct T1 interface. Telesystems cus- 
tomers can upgrade existing equip- 
ment for attachment of a T1 channel 
(no channel bank required). 

Using a direct T1 facility will enable 
current Telesystems users to con- 
figure up to 16 workstations on one 
dialing “Engine” serviced by 24 
lines. More typically, according to 
Telesystems, users will upgrade to 12 
stations to maintain the 2-to-1 line-to- 
station ratio. 

Dan Donaldson, president of the 
supplier of predictive dialing systems 
for outbound telemarketing and col- 
lection call centers, said direct T1 can 
reduce users’ monthly phone 
expenses because, while providing 24 
lines, the service costs the equivalent 
of 16 or 18 lines. 
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Earlier this month at ANPA/TEC 
90 in Las Vegas, Computer Peripheral 
Sciences Inc. chairmen John H. Attas 
Jr. and Thomas F. Spooner III 
announced agreement giving 
Brighton Publishing Systems Inc. the 
option to purchase all capital stock in 
their Denville, N.J.-based company. 

At the annual CPS Systems Users 
meeting, Attas said a resulting affilia- 
tion with Brighton would broaden 
CPS’s sales and marketing capability 
and provide it with access to addi- 
tional products and computer plat- 
forms. 

Brighton Publishing Systems is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Brighton 
Information Systems Corp. A one- 
year option period was said to give 
CPS and Brighton time to align staffs, 
products and distribution channels 





prior to acquisition. 

CPS sells Astrotek editorial and 
classified systems, pagination solu- 
tions, typesetters (Chelgraph imag- 
ers, PostScript devices, high- and 
low-resolution plain-paper output) 
and most recently Archetype 
Designer integrated display ad 
makeup product and the Astrocolor 
integrated color separation system. 

Earlier this year, CPS announced 
its largest multiple publishing systems 
order, which went to North Jersey 
Newspapers. It networks hundreds of 
terminals and links three systems at 
three New Jersey sites (E&P, April 
14). The customer, a partnership of 
Goodson Publications and Garden 
State Newspapers, comprises 12 
weeklies and three dailies. 

In late May, Brighton Publishing 





Brighton to acquire CPS 


Systems Inc. shareholders voted to 
change the company name to 
Brighton Information Systems Corp. 
Brighton Publishing Systems would 
thereafter reform as a subsidiary that 
would include Overleaf Systems Inc., 
which the company had agreed to 
acquire early last month. 

OSI is a systems integrator doing 
business in the U.S., Europe and the 
Middle East. Brighton said OSI’s 
business is similar to Brighton’s Far 
Eastern subsidiary in that both offer 
turnkey systems solutions. OSI will 
continue to address the printing and 
publishing industries. 

Joseph Muldowny, former con- 
troller and current president of CPS, 
will be named president of Brighton 
Publishing Systems, according to 
Attas. 
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Sil will 
distribute 
Olivetti PCs 


System Integrators Inc. announced 
a worldwide agreement with Olivetti 
Systems & Networks that gives SII 
distribution rights to a product 
derived from a 286-based Olivetti PC 
AT and another using a 386 SX-based 
Olivetti MicroChannel PC. 

SII said the agreement allows for 
the possible addition of other Olivetti 
products. Worldwide reselling was 
expected to improve volume dis- 
counting. : 

SII offers versions of the two PCs as 
stand-alone systems or configured 
with its Coyote/PC add-in boards that 
give Coyote publishing terminal func- 
tionality to the PCs. 

SII said the Olivettis will serve as 
its primary PC platforms in Europe 
and as an alternative MicroChannel 
machine elsewhere. 


MAN Roland 
gets big 
Swedish order 


MAN Roland is building four Col- 
orman S presslines for a new produc- 
tion plant for Mariebergs Tidnings- 
produktion AB, production arm of the 
publisher of Stockholm’s morning 








Dagens Nyheter and evening 
Expressen and reportedly Scandina- 
via’s largest printing company. 

Delivery is scheduled to begin late 
next year. 

The morning broadsheet and eve- 
ning tabloid are Sweden’s largest dai- 
lies, with approximately one million 
in combined circulations. Round-the- 
clock use of the new presses is 
expected, beginning in early 1993. 

The DM250,000 order comprises 40 
printing units with 208 couples, 40 
fully automatic two-armed Colorpast- 
er reel splicers and four double fold- 
ing units. Allowance was made for 
extension to 48 units and reel splicers 
and eight folders. 

A folder combination to be used for 
the first time will make it possible to 
retain a press speed of 40,000 cylinder 
revolutions for products up to 64 
pages. The high-capacity double 
folder unit consists of a rotary folder 
using the 2:3 system and a 2:5:5 jaw 
folder. The new cylinder system allo- 
cates each tucker blade to a particular 
folding jaw. Even during collect pro- 
duction, all folding jaws are in use. 

The central control console of the 
press allows presetting of primary 
folder functions, such as switching 
from collect to straight-run produc- 
tion, adjustment of the diameter of the 
collecting cylinder, prefold adjust- 
ment and allocation of the stitchers. 

To increase color capacity of 4/4 
printing, each unit can be extended to 
form two stacked satellite printing 
units. MAN said special arrangement 





of the impression cylinders enables 
use of an anti-set-off facility at the 
shortest of web paths, which prevents 
set-off on the second satellite cylin- 
der, assuring print quality and unin- 
terrupted production. 


C-J tests Rdb 
version of bad 
debt tracking 


Collier-Jackson has released a 
VAX Rdb/VMS version of its Bad 
Debt Tracking, a Structured Query 
Language application. 

The Tampa-based CompuServe 
Software Products Division company 
said the new version of its system, 
designed to help newspapers manage 
and reduce bad debt accounts, was 
being tested at a customer site and 
anticipates availability this summer. 

C-J said it is committed to Rdb and 
will evolve all its Worid Class Series 
applications in accordance with the 
technology. It said that, working with 
Digital Equipment Corp., it re-engi- 
neered its products to exploit fully 
Rdb capabilities. 

World Class Series Bad Debt 
Tracking features include note taking 
and follow-up reminders to assist in 
tracking bad debt and the amounts 
recovered. It supplements in-house 
collection and can be used to monitor 
collection agency efforts. 
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Systems Integrators Inc., Allen- 
Bradley Company, TV Listing Inc. 
and the Pellegren Corp. were the top 
winners in the 18th annual Editor & 
Publisher Equipment Exposition 
Awards contest at ANPA/TEC 90. 

Systems Integrators won first place 
in the Large Island Booth category — 
over 3,500 square feet — of the con- 
test at the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association 62nd Techni- 
cal Exposition and Conference in Las 
Vegas June 16-21. 

Winning a second-place certificate 
of merit in the category was Scitex 
America. 

Third place in the largest category 
was won by M.L.P. North America, a 
division of Mitsubishi International 





Sil, Allen-Bradley, TV Listing, Pellegren win E&P booth awards 


‘ Allen-Bradley’s booth was the win- 
ner in the Medium Island Booth cate- 
gory, those 1,000 to 3,499 square feet. 

Second place in the category was 
won by Hoechst Celanese Corp. 

The Ink Company won third prize 
in the category. 

Winning the Small Island Booth 
category — for booths under 1,000 
square feet — was TV Listing Inc. 

Image Ink Jet Printing was second 
and Separation Technologies Inc. 
was third in that category. 

The Pellegren Corp. won the Non- 
Island Booth category. 

Second place went to National 
Utility Service Inc. and third place 
was won by the American Soybean 
Association. 

Five top newspaper executives 


tig 5 
. bp 
De 4 


Allen-Bradley Company — Medium Island Booth winner 


judged the booths during a tour of the 





The Pellegren Corp. — Non-lsland Booth winner 


320 booths that sprawled over 370,000 
square feet in the Las Vegas Conven- 
tion Center. 

Judging the booths were Norman 
Dusseault, vice president and assis- 
tant general manager of the Times 
Publishing Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and ANPA/TEC Arrangements Com- 
mittee chairman; ANPA president 
Jerry Friedheim; Richard Kaspar, 
president and publisher of the Dur- 
ham Herald Publishing Co., Durham, 
N.C.; Baltimore Sun president Larry 
Strutton; and Homer Taylor, Knight- 
Ridder Inc. vice president/supply. 

Awards were presented to winners 
at the convention’s general session on 
Tuesday June 19 by E&P publisher 
Ferdinand C. Teubner. 





Multimedia Inc. has announced a 
plan to buy back at full face value $480 
million in subordinated redeemable 
discount debentures on June 29, a day 

before they were to begin bearing 16% 





Multimedia buyback 


annual interest. 

The bonds were issued in 1985 and 
were to mature in 2005. The com- 
pany, owner of 13 daily and 49 non- 
daily newspapers as well as broadcast 


and cable outlets, did not say how it 
would borrow the money to buy back 
the bonds. 

It also is planning to refinance a bank 
debt of $257 million dating from 1985. 
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Pian ahead to be in 
these “event” issues 


7/14 


This E&P issue will have additional 
distribution at the INAME Summer 
Meeting. 


Deadlines: Space 7/3 Copy 7/6 


9/15 


This issue will have additional 
distribution at these meetings: SNPA 
and NNA. 


Deadlines: Space 9/5 Copy 9/7 


11/3 


E&P’s PERSONAL COMPUTER 
pullout section will be in this issue. 


Deadlines: Space 10/22 Copy 10/24 


of E&P 
7/28 


The E&P SYNDICATE DIRECTORY 
is mailed as a “part Il” with this 
E&P issue. 


Deadlines: Space 7/11 Copy 7/16 


9/29 


This. E&P issue holds the popular 
COLOR IN NEWSPAPERS pullout 
section. 


Deadlines: Space 9/17 Copy 9/19 


12/1 


The annual TRADEMARKS AND 
THE PRESS pullout section is within 
this issue. 


Deadlines: Space 11/16 Copy 11/19 


9/8 


This issue has within it the special 
pullout section NEWSPAPERS & 
RETAILERS: Partners in Profits. 


Deadlines: Space 8/24 Copy 8/27 


10/13 


This issue will have additional 
distribution at two meetings: Inland 
Daily Press and the INFE Fall 
Conference. 


Deadlines: Space 10/3 Copy 10/5 


12/29 


This issue holds the annual 
JOURNALISM AWARDS AND 
FELLOWSHIPS DIRECTORY. 


Deadlines: Space 12/14 Copy 12/17 


These are some of the special focus issues and/or E&P issues that will have additional 
distribution at industry meetings. These issues offer you obvious promotional advantages. 
Your ad in any issue of E&P is an effective and powerful way to reach the newspaper 


industry. 


Call your E&P sales representative today for more information. 
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They discuss originality and plagiarism 


AAEC speakers say editorial cartoonists influence each other but 
there is little outright theft. And Rep. Foley talks at convention 


By David Astor 


Outright plagiarism is relatively 
rare, but many editorial cartoonists 
are influenced significantly by their 
peers or predecessors in the field. 

This was the feeling of a number of 
panel and audience speakers during a 
session on plagiarism and originality 
at the recent Association of American 
Editorial Cartoonists (AAEC) con- 
vention in Seattle. 

“When a guy’s work looks like 
someone else’s work, it’s not plagia- 
rism at all,” said panelist Jeff Mac- 
Nelly. “I call that influence.” 

The Chicago Tribune/Tribune 
Media Services editorial cartoonist 
observed that he himself has been 
influenced by others, especially early 
in his career. 

“It’s a way to learn,” said Mac- 
Nelly, a three-time Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner who also does the “Shoe” comic 
for TMS. 

Panelist Rich West added that edi- 
torial cartoonists have consciously or 
unconsciously reflected the styles of 
other editorial cartoonists since the 
profession began. “People have 
always imitated others,” said the for- 
mer Target editor. “It’s now more 
obvious because of syndication.” 

But West noted that this imitation is 
usually a matter of “stylistic influ- 
ences” rather than plagiarism. 

Panel moderator Lee Judge, the 
AAEC’s president and a Kansas City 
Star editorial cartoonist, commented, 
“You start as a kid drawing other 
people’s stuff, but where do you draw 
the line? It may be OK to do it when 
you’re starting, but what about five 
years later?” 

Judge added that, in many cases, 
the most original editorial cartoonists 


Thomas Foley 


JOISY PIAeG 
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Lee Judge 


do work that reflect their personali- 
ties — a “mean s.o.b.,” for instance, 
would create really biting cartoons. 

MacNelly, speaking in a similar 
vein, said an important way of even- 
tually developing one’s own style is to 
“draw what you like to draw.” Mac- 
Nelly recalled that an aspiring artist 
once showed him editorial cartoons 
that included trucks. The artist said 
he had little interest in mechanical 
things, but put the trucks in because 
he liked the way MacNelly drew 
them. 

Dennis Renault of the Sacramento 
Bee said “style will follow” if an edi- 
torial cartoonist experiences life and 
gets involved in things rather than just 
sitting at a desk. MacNelly added that 
it is “discouraging” when he meets 
aspiring editorial cartoonists who are 
basically “illustrators” with few 
strong opinions about anything. 

Bob Gorrell of the Richmond News 
Leader and Copley News Service said 
one reason why many editorial car- 
toons look similar is because many 
artists scan ihe same headline stories 
for ideas. “We should all be digging a 
little deeper into what we feel about 
issues,” he declared. 

MacNelly said that he occasionally 
avoids studying the newspaper for 
ideas and instead picks up a book, 
comic book, magazine — or takes a 
walk. At these times, he asks himself 





Jeff MacNelly 


“what I really give a damn about 
and what “the man on the street is 
interested in.” 

West said a key to originality is 
working hard and challenging oneself 
to try different things. “Plagiarism is 
not realiy the problem,” he stated. 
“It’s the symptom of a bigger prob- 
lem — laziness.” He did note that 
“everyone has a few bad days” and 
“everyone coasts once in a while.” 

MacNelly added, “If we’re any 
good at all, we feel we need to keep 
improving.” 

The more local a cartoon is, com- 
mented an audience member, the 
more chance it has of being original. 
Judge said, for instance, that an edito- 
rial cartoonist drawing a city scene 
should draw their own city — not a 
“seneric”-type New York skyline. 

Similar-looking drawings happen in 
different ways, noted MacNelly. Two 
people can come up with similar car- 
toons just by coincidence, he said, or 
cartoonists might redo their own past 
work. 

Then there are people, continued 
MacNelly, who copy someone else’s 
cartoon but change enough text and 
art to disguise the plagiarism. And 
there are cartoonists who copy a 
drawing almost exactly. 

“It’s a sickness or illness to rip off 
an idea completely,” declared Mac- 
Nelly. “These guys really want to be 
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A new version of “Mickey Mouse” 
was introduced this month by the 
Walt Disney Company and King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. 

The comic, which has been around 
since 1930, had a gag-a-day format in 
recent years. Now the strip mixes 
continuity and humor as it chronicles 
Mickey’s various adventures and 





encounters with villains like Big Bad 
Pete. Also appearing is Minnie Mouse 
and Goofy. 

“It’s a return to the more heroic 
Mickey,” said a King spokesperson, 
who noted that different cartoonists 
are now working on the comic. 

The spokesperson added that the 
revamping of “Mickey” has quad- 
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Back to the beach without Annette Funicello. 





caught. These are people who are 
crying out: ‘I stink, I need to be found 
out.”” 

MacNelly, whose style has 
influenced many editoriai artists, said 
he has seen cartoons of his plagia- 
rized. “It’s kind of sad, but I don’t go 
to a lawyer or anything,” he com- 
mented. 

West said there isn’t much legal 
recourse for editorial cartoonists who 
have their work stolen, but he did 
observe that the guilty parties may 
well lose their jobs and syndication 
contracts. 

Then he emphasized that plagiarism 
isn’t a major problem. West noted 
that, given the fact that all editorial 
cartoonists “put ink to paper” in a 
similar-size space, he is “surprised” 
that there is as much “diversity” as 
there is. 

But too much diversity or original- 
ity might not be too advisable, noted 
several speakers. “The newsweeklies 
and the syndicates reward the 
clones,” said Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer editorial cartoonist Steve 
Greenberg. “If you look like someone 
established, you [may] get ahead 
faster.” 

Cullum Rogers of the Durham, 
N.C.-based Spectator magazine 
added that it is ironic that cartoonists 
can get in trouble for copying other 
cartoonists but that they are rewarded 
with jobs if they “think like the editor 
of the editorial page.” 

An audience member, however, 
said it was “passing the buck” to 
blame editors and syndicates for the 
presence of unoriginal cartoons. 

Given the way the market operates, 
West said “it’s amazing” that a highly 
original editorial cartoonist such as 








recent Pulitzer winner Tom Toles of 
the Buffalo News and Universal Press 
Syndicate “emerged in the *80s.” 

West mentioned that “Calvin and 
Hobbes” creator Bill Watterson of 
Universal was criticized by his own 
paper for trying to do original work 
when he was an editorial cartoonist a 
number of years ago. 

Another Universal cartoonist was 
mentioned when an AAEC attendee 
pointed out that it seems to be OK for 
editorial cartoonists to copy things 
that appeared in the distant past — 
such as Thomas Nast’s elephant and 
donkey symbols for the Republican 
and Democratic parties — but not OK 
to copy current things like the purse- 
holding George Bush in the work of 
Pat Oliphant of Universal. 

A prominent Democrat — Speaker 
of the House Thomas Foley — 
addressed the AAEC at its closing 
banquet the next day. The state of 
Washington congressman told anec- 
dotes and discussed Eastern Europe, 
NATO, Bush, the poor showing of 
Democrats in presidential elections, 
the huge U.S. budget deficit, the so- 
called “peace dividend,” and Ameri- 
ca’s underfunded education, health, 
and infrastructure budgets. 

“It’s my own view,” Foley said, 
“that countries are going to be deter- 
mined more by their economic power 
than by their military power from now 
on.” He noted, by way of example, 
that the Soviet Union is “strong mili- 
tarily but weak in other ways.” 

As for flag burning, Foley stated 
that he is very much opposed to it but 
added that it’s “important not to tam- 
per for the first time in 199 years with 
the Bill of Rights. With liberty break- 

(Continued on page 42) 


A new version of ‘Mickey Mouse’ comic strip starts 


rupled the strip’s domestic client list 
from about 25 to 100, with new papers 
including the Albany (N.Y.) Times 
Union, Albuquerque Journal, Balti- 
more Sun, Boston Herald, Chicago 
Sun-Times, Columbus Dispatch, 
Dallas Morning News, Denver Post, 
Detroit News, Houston Chronicle, 
Phoenix Gazette, Portland Orego- 
nian, Sacramento Bee, St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press, Salt Lake Tribune, San 
Antonio Express-News, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, San Jose Mercury 
News, and Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

There have also been about 100 
international “Mickey” clients, and 
King said it expects the foreign and 
U.S. list to grow as sales efforts con- 
tinue on behalf of the revised strip. 

Mickey — who will star in the new 
Prince and the Pauper animated fea- 
turette this Christmas — is part of the 
huge Disney empire. There are films, 
the Disney Channel, theme parks 
(which attract over 54 million visitors 
a year), retail stores (which attract 
about 75 million people a year), books 
(which sell over 35 million copies a 
year), and more. 
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Newsday's M.G. Lord’s editorial 
cartoons are a big draw for readers. 
Now Lord's wit and wisdom 
wield pen and brush together. Her 
new illustrated opinion column 
pokes fun at prigs, princesses, pets 
and politicians in our OPINION MINI. 
Call today for a free sample of 
Lord’s on-target commentary and 
our seven other opinion columnists. 
Her editorial cartoons are also now 
available with our political cartoon 
service. Get the package that ties up 
readership and revenues. 
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(Continued from page 41) 
ing out around the world it would be 
ironic if we reduce it in the U.S.” This 
brought applause from many of the 
AAEC attendees. 

Foley also talked about editorial 
cartoonists. He praised those based in 
the state of Washington, and said of 
editorial cartoonists in general: “You 
are, for those of us in public life, 
celebrities.” 

He added, “My only complaint is a 
modest one — I haven’t been car- 
tooned enough!” When he is the sub- 
ject of editorial drawings, continued 
Foley, “I think I’ve been treated 
extremely well. But { don’t think my 
ears are that big!” 


Coverage of the AAEC convention 
will continue next week. 


News about reading 


The 1990 Doonesbury Stamp 
Album will be published by Penguin 
Books on July 10. 

The paperback’s 16 sheets of full- 
color stamps feature characters and 
events in the 20-year history of 
“Doonesbury” by Garry Trudeau of 
Universal Press Syuidicate. 

Trudeau and George Corsillo 
designed the stamps, which will bene- 
fit the cause of adult literacy in Amer- 
ica. All of Trudeau’s proceeds and a 
portion of Penguin’s will be donated 
to the “Writer’s Voices” program of 
the Literacy Volunteers of New York 
City. 

Speaking of literacy organizations, 
the Literacy Volunteers of America 
has named Garfield and his creator 
Jim Davis of United Feature Syndicate 
to its national advisory council. 
Others in the council — of which Bar- 
bara Bush is honorary chair — 
include Parade magazine editor Wal- 
ter Anderson, golfer Arnold Palmer, 
and Jeopardy host Alex Trebek. 

In other book news, Pharos/Topper 
has released the Cyberpunktrek col- 
lection of “Robotman” comic strips 
by Jim Meddick of United. 

Prentice Halli Press has published 
The Mood Control Diet: 21 Days to 
Conquering Depression and Fatigue 
by Dr. Harvey Ross and indepen- 
dently syndicated “Special Diets/ 
Nutrition Hotline” columnist June 
Roth, who has done 35 food/health 
books. 

And Jell Publishing has released A 
Big Book of Brain Baffler Puzzles to 
mark the third anniversary of the syn- 
dicated “Brain Baffler” puzzle by 
Jodi Jill of Jodi Jill Features (JJF). 

The 19-year-old Jill — based at 2888 





King Features Syndicate (center) talks 
with Secretary of the Army Michcel 
Stone during a recent award ceremony 
for Walker at the Pentagon (see E&P, 
June 16). On the left is Catherine 
Walker, the cartoonist’s wife. 








Bluff St., Suite 143, Boulder, Col. 
80301 — has also been elected presi- 
dent of Associated Syndicated Col- 
umnists, according to JJF editor 
Carol Handz. She said this organiza- 
tion currentiy has about 20 members. 


In audiotex position 


David Sawyer has been promoted 
to audiotex coordinator for United 
Media’s voice information services 
de;artment. 

Sawyer joined UM — the parent of 
United Feature Syndicate and Newspa- 
per Enterprise Association — last year 
as a copywriter in the promotion 
department. Prior to that he was a 
public affairs supervisor for the U.S. 
Army Intelligence Center and School 
in Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

UM currently syndicates two 
audiotex features: the “Dial Sports” 
information line (see E&P, March 10) 
and “Sportshots” fantasy baseball, in 
which newspaper readers register 
teams from a major-league baseball 
roster to achieve the best scores and 
then trade players to win prizes. Six 
other newspaper audiotex features 
are coming within the next three 
months, according to UM. 

“Audiotex is fast becoming a major 
growth area in newspaper syndica- 
tion,” said UM senior vice president/ 
editorial director David Hendin. 
“Syndicated audiotex services will 
aliow newspapers to remain the pri- 
mary information source in their com- 
munities while providing an increased 
level of reader involvement.” 


News of cartooning 


The National Cartoonists Society’s 
latest newsletter includes coverage 
and photos of the May 4-7 Reuben 





Award weekend cruise between 
Miami and the Bahamas, news about 
regional NCS chapters, information 
on copyright law, and more. 

There is also a tribute to Edwina 
Dumm (1893-1990), who was an edito- 
rial cartoonist and the creator of the 
“Cap Stubbs and Tippie” (later “Tip- 
pie”) comic. The NCS piece was writ- 
ten by Lucy Casweil, curator of Ohio 
State University’s Cartoon, Graphic, 
and Photographic Arts Research 
Library. 

And there is a tribute to Irma Gold- 
berg (1895-1990), who was married to 
renowned NCS founder/editorial car- 
toonist/comic creator/contraption 
inventor/sculptor Rube Goldberg 
(1883-1970) — for whom the Reuben 
Award for “Outstanding Cartoonist 
of the Year” is named. The piece was 
written by New York City-based liter- 
ary/licensing agent Toni Mendez. 


Two Creators strips 


Disney has optioned the “Crank- 
shaft” comic as a live-action situation 
comedy for television. 

In addition, Tom Batiuk and Chuck 
Ayers — who do the Creators Syndi- 
cate strip — were honored recently by 
the International Reading Associa- 
tion for their “Crankshaft” episodes 
on adult illiteracy. They will address 
this issue again during National 
Newspaper Literacy Week in Sep- 
tember. 

“Crankshaft” was also praised 
recentiy bv the National Alzheimer’s 
Association for its portrayal of a care- 
giver involved with an Alzheimer’s 
patient. 

In other Creators news, “One Big 
Happy” by Rick Detorie was rein- 
stated in the Dallas Morning News 
and Grand Forks (N.D.) Herald after 
numerous readers asked for the com- 
ic’s return during test droppings. 


About the New Kids 


Five 1,200-word excerpts from Jill 
Matthews’ The Lives and Loves of 
New Kids on the Block (Pocket 
Books/Simon & Schuster) are being 
offered by the New York Times Syndi- 
cation Sales Corporation. Photos of 
the music group are available. 


Overgard dies at 64 


Wiiliam Overgard — who worked 
on “Steve Roper & Mike Nomad,” 
“Rudy,” and other comic strips — 
has died at the age of 64. 
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man of the Americais Newspaper 
Publishers Association Legal Affairs 
Committee. “This is a libel suit that 
should’ ve been forgotten about a long 
time ago. 

“I’m not sure this decision means a 
lot for the future of libel law,” Fuson 
added. “The Court has made at least 
20... major libel decisions since 
New York Times v. Sullivan — that 
was a big deal. Since then, <verything 
else is an explication of that.” 

Fuson noted that there is a “whole 
laundry list of reasons” to dismiss a 
case that an attorney or a judge goes 
through. The Milkovich decision has 
altered the list “somewhat, but it is a 
relatively minor one.” 

Jane E. Kirtley, executive director 
of the Reporters Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press, said she thinks this 
is “a terrible decision.” 

First, she said, instead of being able 
to dismiss a case involving opinion in 
a summary judgment, the case will 
have to go through a whole trial, 
which is more expensive, more time- 
consuming and more difficult to pre- 








vail. 

In addition, she said, “in one fell 
swoop” the Court struck out the pro- 
tection of opinion that many courts 
have interpreted from Gertz v. Robert 
Welch Inc. 

“The bottom line,” she continued, 
is that “smaller newspapers are going 
to be more hesitant to engage in opin- 
ion” because of the threat of litiga- 
tion. 

“It does seem the Supreme Court 
has significantly clouded the picture 
of when one can prevail in a libel suit 
that involves opinion,” commented 
Bob Brinkman, National Newspaper 
Association counsel. “There is a 
higher risk of litigation, but that does 
not necessarily mean there will be 
more.” 

Joanna Wragg, associate editor at 
the Miami Herald and vice president 
of the National Conference of Edito- 
rial Writers, said she thinks that 
“There’s probably going to be more 
impact outside of major newspapers 
than inside” — for example with 
radio talk shows and alternative 
newspapers, as well as with colum- 
nists and letters to the editor, more so 
than with editorial writers. 

“As a generality, we’re never 
happy to see an infringement,” she 





added. 

“I wish they’d gone the other 
way,” noted Lee Judge, from the 
Kansas City Star and president of the 
Association of American Editorial 
Cartoonists. “It always disturbs me 
when I see the range of opinion nar- 
rowed.” 

Paul McMasters, deputy editorial 
director of USA Today and the Soci- 
ety of Professional Journalists Free- 
dom of Information chairman issued a 
statement saying, in part, “The bed- 
rock of democracy is a full, free and 
lusty debate in the public arena. That 
principle would have been better 
served if all the justices had agreed 
with Brennan and Marshall that 
expressions of opinion should have 
unequivocal protection under the 
First Amendment. 

“What if a politician or an ordinary 
citizen, for example, thought a news- 
paper had portrayed him falsely and 
accused that newspaper of lying?” 
McMasters commented. “Before this 
decision, that speech was protected. 
Now that protection is not assured. It 
should be. The politician or the ordin- 
ary citizen should have the same pro- 
tection that the journalist must have 
in covering and commenting on the 
news.” 
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syndicates and get them ready for your 
ad in the 1990 E&P SYNDICATE 
DIRECTORY! 


E&P’s SYNDICATE DIRECTORY is the 
place for you to show-off your syndicates 
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Over 25,000 newspaper professionals will 
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regional and national advertisers will 
commit billions of dollars to real 
estate advertising. 

“Are you making it easier or harder 
to do business for them?” he 
inquired. “Do you have ad agency 
coordinators on your staffs and have 
you asked ad agencies to have news- 
paper coordinators on theirs? 

“Newspapers and realtors need 
each other, and it’s time we worked 
together to find the products needed 
for the future.” 

John C. Bramlage, recruiting direc- 
tor for the Mead Corp. in Dayton, 
Ohio, acknowledged that classified 
sections are a profit center for the 
newspaper but to remain so, he said, 
“You will have to be better than you 
are today.” 

He complained that many classified 
pages are too cluttered with ads in 
too-small print, especially for older 
readers. 

“I’ve got to have ads that are 
noticed, read and understood,” he 
explained. “If that means getting rid 
of linear ads, I’m willing to pay for it. 
Perhaps you could make some oval- 
shaped.” 

Bramlage also described some ads 
as “looking dirty” and recommended 
more color to dress them up. 
Moreover, he said, he would like to 
see ads that are better written and 
better timed, along with improved 
layout. 

Newspapers also can enhance 
recruitment ads by being more flexi- 
ble in publishing them on short notice, 
printing them in multiple languages, 
and promoting them with tv and radio 
spots. 

ANCAM president Beach, classi- 
fied manager for the San Jose Mer- 
cury News and Knight-Ridder news- 
papers, said that, according to News- 
paper Advertising Bureau statistics, 
U.S. classified ad revenues were 
$12.2 billion in 1989, compared with 
$4.3 billion in 1979, a 184% increase. 

Then he cautioned that the double- 
digit growth years of the late 1970s 
and 1980s “are behind us for a 
while,” and advocated gearing pro- 
motion to expand the customer base. 

“We all need to be playing the same 
music as television and radio do 
against us,” he went on. “Our promo- 
tion budgets throughout the industry 
need to be redirected to include much 
more classified advertising promotion 
as it is proven over and over that 
effective classified promotion attracts 
new advertisers and this puts more 
sales into the cash register.” 








Knowing that classified advertising 
is vital information is not enough, 
Beach said. New ways must be found 
to make the information more rele- 
vant to readers and more representa- 
tive of the marketplaces, he added. 

Classified information, said the 
ANCAM head, also must be made 
more orderly so readers can quickly 
scan sections or view them interac- 
tively through personal computers or 
a futuristic telecomputer, which will 
replace today’s tv with an interactive 
terminal. 

“This means,” he said, “that the 
newspaper classified has first to con- 
trol and expand the database, and find 
new ways to deliver it while, at the 
same time, continue to fine-tune the 
traditional product.” 





Paginate 
(Continued from page 33) 





supply all the products required for 
full pagination. However, all the com- 
ponents exist and newspapers can 
become their own integrators. 

When 24 Hours undertook that job, 
it reduced the task to three “building 
blocks”: front-end text processing 
and management, back-end pagina- 
tion, with peripherals and specialized 
subsystems, and the output devices. 

“At the end of the project,” said 
Libera, “we ended up with a puzzle of 
10 interfaced systems coming from 
seven different suppliers.” 

Essentially, it relies on an Atex 
front end and Architect dummying, 
Hell, ITI (Nikon, Apple and Howtek 
equipment), Imagitex and Tecnavia 
imaging systems, pagination from 
Harris and Hell output devices, 
including page facsimile. 

The result is 2,000 full made-up edi- 
torial and advertising pages per week, 
including black-and-white and color 
images. 

The details of Libera’s project led 
back to personnel. He noted that the 
technical integration is impossible 
until human integration is achieved. 
He questioned the point of interfacing 
systems for pagination if editors, 
typographers, lithographers and 
others are at odds, contending that 
“overlooking this prerequisite would 
be a serious mistake that could with- 
draw the benefits of a successful tech- 
nical solution.” 


DJ dividend 


Dow Jones & Co. Inc.’s board of 
directors declared a regularly quar- 
terly dividend of 19¢ a common share 
payable Aug. 31 to shareholders of 
record as of Aug. 1. 








Research 


(Continued from page 30) 





Assuring a successful focus group, 
she maintained, requires setting an 
objective so clear that when the proj- 
ect is completed, actionable decisions 
can be taken. 

West also suggested that the suc- 
cess of the study depends to a great 
degree on the research skills and per- 
formance style of the moderator. 

She advised against in-house mod- 
erators because of their difficulty in 
being objective. 

Another important factor is the 
selection of respondents to reflect the 
type of audience the paper wants to 
examine, according to West. 

“Homogeneous groups should be 
used to facilitate rapport,” she urged. 
“A shared perspective will not 
emerge if the people are noi similar.” 

For wider research, West gave a 
generally low rating to in-paper 
surveys in whick readers are asked to 
call in or write in their views. 

“Volunteer surveys can provide 
deceptive information by allowing the 
respondent to select the study, 
instead of the study selecting the 
respondent,” West pointed out. 
“There is no basis for making a statis- 
tical judgment about the value of the 
information obtained.” 

Misrepresentation occurs if the 
results of self-selected surveys are 
reported as being true about anyone 
other than the respondents, the 
Copley panelist said. 

“When results are published, they 
should be stated as opinions of those 
readers who sent in their 
ballots . . . and not defined as read- 
ers of the paper.” 

Waters expressed concern that 
market research may lose readers 
who are already committed to news- 
papers. 

“We don’t know what effect all this 
tinkering will have on those who like 
our newspapers,” he elaborated. 
“What is the downside of research?” 


Gannett ESOP 


Gannett Co. Inc. has announced 
the sale of 1.25 million treasury shares 
valued at $50 million to an employee 
stock ownership plan (ESOP). 

The ESOP will allow Gannett to 
match employee contributions to a 
401K savings plan, beginning July 1. 

The purchase was made possible 
through a loan from the company. It 
will be repaid with interest by divi- 
dends and matching contributions from 
Gannett to the ESOP. 
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long as the works cover the complexi- 
ties of human life. 

After all, that is what books do 
best. 

The medium remains the message, 
but when one medium — televi- 
sion — so dominates the message 
that all others save books fall under its 
tranquilizing spell, society becomes 
unbalanced. 

Books, even the hype ones that sell 
millions-and play off tabloid program- 
ming, help keep tv’s influence in 
check by probing issues in depth and 
by eliminating pat, video labels. 

The newspaper can help the pro- 
cess by assuming its traditional role of 
setting the day’s agenda. 

The quickest way for reporters to 
get back on track is, alas, by reading 
books. Otherwise, even skilled writ- 
ers will cover pertinent topics in pre- 
dictable ways, undermining the best 
efforts of pundits and publishers. 

For instance, when it comes to race 
relations, it may not matter how many 
minorities have been hired in a news- 
room if the newsroom is run under the 
influence of the predominantly white 
tv image. If so, assignments will be 
made to cover gangs, riots, violence, 
ghettos, unwed welfare mothers, 
imprisoned black males, bad medical 
care, and low life expectancy of Afri- 
can-American families in urban 
neighborhoods. 

That is only part of the racial 
puzzle. 

One dedicated white reporter who 
has read, for example, Ishmael 
Reed’s Writin’ Is Fightin’ (Anthe- 
neum, 1988) may come up with a new 
angle on an old story quicker than the 
African-American counterpart being 
assigned a story by a non-book-read- 
ing, tv-watching managing editor. 

In a word, newspapers should 
invest in a different type of library. 

Reporters and editors should be 
encouraged to read at least a book a 
week off the “free” loan rack of best- 
selling fiction and non-fiction books, 
compliments of the publisher. Per- 
haps the public library can reserve 
books or assemble lists relating to 
specific beats. Most bookstores 
would be willing to offer discounts to 
frequent customers, another way to 
encourage reading during off-hours. 

The best way to start reading books 
again is to turn off the late-night or 
early-morning tv and devote one half- 
hour a day to the endeavor. 

Book reading is habit-forming. 

My hours as a teacher and maga- 
zine writer often are as long as they 





were when I was a reporter who did 
not read books, but I make time now 
to read, and encourage student writ- 
ers to do likewise. 

What better way to write or edit for 
an audience? To stay one step ahead 
of competition, envisioning stories 
that the others missed? To win 
awards? To complete the puzzles of 
our day? 

The better way, I tell aspiring jour- 
nalists, is to read books. 





Hispanic 
(Continued from page 18) 





Another speaker, Felix Gutierrez, 
vice president of the Gannett Founda- 
tion and a former journalism profes- 
sor, urged that pluralism be made a 
larger part of media staffing by 
employing “people of color, women, 
those with different physical abilities, 
and people of varying lifestyles... ” 

The same idea holds true for jour- 
nalism education, he said, adding: 
“Editors and news directors will have 
just cause to question the preparation 
of journalism graduates to deal with a 
pluralistic society if they have not 
been exposed to both a faculty and 
curriculum that reflects that rich- 
ness.” 





Soviet 
(Continued from page 21) 





“It was done especially for foreign- 
ers to tell them how wonderful the 
Soviet Union was. Nobody read it — 
we know it was propaganda. 

“The paper has had a rebirth under 
Gorbachev,” Khanga asserted. “We 
are trying to be objective, trying not 
to support one person but the truth. 
Even if we like someone, we will criti- 
cize him to heip him. This is a non- 
government paper, and it gives us the 
opportunity to speak out.” 

Khanga, who expects to wrap up 
her fund raising by this month, said 
she is constantly learning more about 
the country of her grandparents. One 
American tidbit, however, may hurt 
her efforts to raise money for a news- 
paper outside the country. “Ameri- 
cans,” she said, “want their contribu- 
tions to be tax-deductible.” 

Still, she has spoken to several 
media organizations and hopes not to 
go home empty-handed. 

Contributions and subscription 
information are being handled by Sea- 
way National Bank in Chicago. 
Checks should be made to: The Mos- 
cow News, Seaway National Bank, 
645 East 87th St., Chicago, Ill. 60619. 








Postal 


(Continued from page 17) 





said. “If it is a subclassification, the 
post office will see how much more 
economical it will be. They will know 
it is economical, and they will know it 
is profitable.” 

That will make it harder to justify 
future big increases in the category, 
Mandt said. 

Because the Association of Free 
Community Papers includes a num- 
ber of papers that qualify for second- 
class rates, it is not likely there will be 
any formal link with the Alliance of 
Independent Store Owners and pro- 
fessionals. 

The alliance faced an additional dif- 
ficulty at the AFCP convention: Its 
session was scheduled at the same 
time as the always-popular sales- 
building talk by Charlie Mouser, the 
inspirational and sales techniques 
speaker. 

At its peak, just eight members 
attended the alliance’s presentation. 


ASNE names new 
director for 
minority affairs 


Cornelius F. Foote Jr. has been 
named minority affairs director for 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Foote, 30, was formerly a reporter 
for the Washington (D.C.) Post where 
he had worked since November 1986. 
He wrote news and feature stories in 
the Post’s Loudoun County bureau 
and for two years covered real estate 
development in the Washington area. 

Previously, he spent five years as a 
reporter with the Miami Herald, 
where he wrote about local govern- 
ment, small business, employment 
and personal finance. 

Currently, Foote is a regional direc- 
tor for the National Association of 
Black Journalists and has been a local 
chapter president in Washington and 
Miami. He is chairman of NABJ’s 
Professional Chapters Taskforce and 
is amember of the group’s internship, 
scholarship and membership commit- 
tees. 

He also has taught journalism at 
American University in Washington, 
D.C. 

He succeeds Mireille Grangenois, 
who recently resigned to become 
marketing manager with Philadelphia 
Newspapers Inc., where she is begin- 
ning a management development pro- 
gram. 
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NLRB rules 
supervisors 
are managers 


Ina dispute involving the Peninsula 
Times Tribune and the Teamsters 
union, the National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that circulation dis- 
trict supervisors and dock supervi- 
sors are managerial employees. 

The 2-1 decision declared that 
“District Supervisors have essen- 
tially the same authority with respect 
to the hire and discharge of bundle 
spotters, and have recruited, dis- 
ciplined and discharged individual 
bundle spotters” at the Palo Alto, 
Calif., newspaper. 

The majority also noted that district 
supervisors are solely responsible for 
covering their districts, decide 
whether routes should be handled by 
adult or youth carriers, sign contracts 
with carriers and also are responsible 
for resolving carrier and customer 
complaints. 

District supervisors are “the 
employer’s primary representatives 
vis-a-vis the public with respect to 
issues of service,” NLRB said in 
affirming the decision of its regional 
director. 

The board also upheld the paper’s 
contention that dock supervisors are 
managers, pointing out they are full- 
time salaried employees, who are 
“ultimately responsible for the load- 
ing dock area...” The Times Tri- 
bune is owned by the Tribune Co. of 
Chicago. 

Nashville attorney Michael Zinser, 
who represents newspapers in labor 
matters, commented in his newsletter 
about the NLRB ruling: “From a 
legal planning standpoint, this deci- 
sion is very positive. The district 
supervisors are insulated from 
unionization and the independent 
contractor status of the newspaper 
carriers is preserved.” 


AAF awards 


During its annual meeting the 
American Advertising Federation 
presented a number of awards, 
including 78 silver National ADDY 
Awards for creative excellence. 

The ADDY Awards included three 
best-of-show winners: Hal Riney & 
Partners of San Francisco for televi- 
sion best of show; Wieden & Ken- 
nedy of Portland, Ore., for print best 
of show; and Rumrill-Hoyt Inc. of 
Rochester, N.Y., for complete cam- 








paign best of show. 

The AAF also presented its 1990 
Club Achievement Awards to ad club 
and federation members. 

Among the awards were the club 
and club president of the year awards, 
which went to: the Denver Advertis- 
ing Federation and its president 
Pocky Marranzino, Division 1, 500- 
plus members; the Utah Advertising 
Federation and its president, Kirt 
Burton, Division II, 250-499 mem- 
bers; the Phoenix Advertising Club 
and its president, Rob Friedman, 
Division III, 100-249 members; the 
Santa Barbara Advertising Club and 
its president Al Sturges, Division IV, 
under 100 members; and Ad 2 Atlanta 
and its president, Melanie Newfield, 
Ad 2 Division, members 30 years and 
younger. 

In addition, the $1,000 Saatchi & 
Saatchi Advertising Education 
Award, which went to the Utah 
Advertising Federation; the $5,000 
G.D. Crain Jr. Award for the best 
public service/volunteerism cam- 
paign, which was divided among five 
divisions; and club achievement 
awards in government relations, 
advertising education, communica- 
tions, programs, club management, 
public service and membership. 

Along more academic lines, the 
AAF named William Goodrich, pro- 
fessor of advertising/public relations 
at the College of Journalism at the 
University of South Carolina as the 
1990 Distinguished Advertising Edu- 
cator of the Year, and St. Cloud 
(Minn.) State University was pre- 
sented with the AAF 1990 College 
Chapter of the Year Award. 

Other first-place college winners 
were: publications, Northwood Insti- 
tute; public service, Western Ken- 
tucky University; and career devel- 
opment, Univeristy of Minnesota. 


Bilingual Worid Cup 
news in La Opinion 


Los Angeles-based La Opinion, the 
nation’s biggest Spanish-language 
newspaper at more than 92,000 daily 
circulation, is covering the quad- 
rennial World Cup soccer matches in 
Italy from June 8 to July & ‘> both 
English and Spanish. 

Its expanded sports section in- 
cludes eight pages of bilingual cover- 
age of the biggest sports event in the 
world from sports editor Fernando Pa- 
ramo and assistant sports editor 
Rigoberto Cervantez. 

Its front page includes a daily 





bilingual summary of World Cup cov- 
erage. It will offer a bilingual 900 num- 
ber for daily reports: 1-900-896- 
COPA, and the paper has begun pub- 
lishing bilingual preview supplements 
about the World Cup. 

La Opinion publisher Jose Lozano 
said the paper did not want English- 
speaking soccer fans in the Los 
Angeles area to miss out on its cover- 
age. 


Bee starts paper 
recycling program 
among employees 


The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee has 
started a white paper recycling pro- 
gram among employees. 

Staffers toss white paper and com- 
puter paper into boxes on their desks. 
Colored, fax and other trash go into 
regular trash cans. 

At the end of each day, employees 
empty their boxes into specially 
marked white receptacles. The Bee 
maintenance workers then dump the 
contents into a bin for recycling. 

Employees were introduced to the 
project by a “white knight,” a cos- 
tumed actor who visited each depart- 
ment before the campaign, distribut- 
ing flyers and answering questions. 

“Landfill sites in the Sacramento 
area are filling up at alarming rates,” 
said Bee marketing director Eric 
Douglas. “The Bee’s recycling pro- 
gram is one way that we can help 
curtail this problem, and our employ- 
ees seem eager to do their share.” 


Execs join API 
board of directors 


Four newspaper executives were 
elected to the board of directors of the 
American Press Institute at the recent 
API board meeting. 

They were: Ruth S. Holmberg, 
publisher, the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times; David E. Easterly, president, 
Cox Newspapers, Atlanta, Ga.; Gary 
Watson, president, Community 
Newspaper Division, Gannett Co. 
Inc., Arlington, Va.; and Benjamin 
Taylor, executive editor, the Boston 
Globe. 


Job fair 


The New York Times, in a promo- 
tion of its help-wanted classified ads, 
threw a job fair that brought together 
42 companies and more than 7,000 job 
seekers June 12 at the Sheraton 
Centre in New York. 
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FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





HUMOR 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
_ laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly coiumn has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 








LISTINGS 
BARGAIN BASEMENT 
TV LISTING 





Video Viewing TV listing service offers 
tthe most affordable tv schedules avail- 
able in the country. Only $1.00 per 
week per station! ($10 minimum 
order). Customized camera ready copy 
with no contracts or delivery charges. 
Call today! 
Video Viewin; 
1-800-643-8037. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


HAVE A BETTER FILM CRITIC than the 
competing daily. Top flight reviewer 
offers discerning weekly editors 
critiques at $4.50 per week. M. Gold- 
berger, The Citizen, 1138 N. Broad St., 
Hillside, NJ 07265. (201) 352-0800. 


MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 15th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 











PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


SPICE UP your op-ed page with eloqu- 
ence & wit. Weekly column on politics & 
public affairs. Contact Marc Desmond; 
419 16th St., Brooklyn, NY; phone 
(718) 788-8350. 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-534 5, 4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER &.ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


“300 sold since 1959” 
W.B. GRIMES & CO. 











Larry Grimes 

PO Box 442, Clarksburg, MD 
(301) 507-6047 

Dick Smith-Southern 

(601) 627-7906 

Power Search Inc. 

(609) 751-4141 


Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 








PUZZLES 
PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 
24515 California Ave. #12, Hemet, 
CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 








READER/PROMOTIONS 


TOUCHDOWN TOURNEY. A proven 
football promotion that dramatically 
increases circulation and revenue (via a 
“900” number). Details only a fax 
away. LEW RILEY, PO Box 608, Yorba 
Linda, CA 92686. (714)996-1249. 





SENIOR HEALTH 


“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank MacInnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555. 








Classified Advertising 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 





BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 








BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
ae Sales - ae” 
8937 Laguna Place 
Elk Grove, CA 3 758 (16)ee4- 3987 





Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 





C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 





(407) 368-4352 
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NEWSPAPER BROKERS _ 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


DEAN WAITE 
Riverside Management Group 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 








NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


$560,000 gross, Nebraska twice week- 
ly newspaper, county seat, very good 
market, 3 unit press, includes 2 
buildings. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 











FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 


A Kansas county seat weekly, 3,400 
paid. $200,000 gross. $50,000 cash 
flow. $225,000 price. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A Midwest county seat weekly. 
$500,000 gross 3 unit newsking press. 
3,700 weekly. $700,000 includes 
building. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


Arkansas weeklies doing $1,000,000 
gross. 1.25 million includes real estate 
and plant. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 











JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. 


FAX (205) 566-0170 





KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Oia Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 





MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 





MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 





Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 


PO Box 65' 

Saratoga, WY 82331 Lowi a 8177 
R 3465 S. Olean 

Chandler, AZ 85248 (e02) ‘g95- 3698 





PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 Mountain Dr., — 101 

Destin, FL 3254 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837- 4040 





R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 





Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 





A Zone 5 suburban market newspaper 
grossing $1,100,000. Excellent demo- 
graphics. Price $1 million 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER OFFERING 
Our Zone 9 daily/Sunday is too far from 
our base of operations to manage effi- 
ciently. Either we buy additional proper- 
ties in the region or sell this one. Tempt 
us toward the latter. It is a profitable 
6M daily, 10M Sunday, large TMC. On- 
site presses with strong commercial 
base. News/pagination/advertising/ 
circulation/business systems. $2.5M 
gross with 15% annual revenue 
increases for last 4 years. We don’t plan 
to use a broker and we’re in no hurry to 
divest. The opening bid of $5M will be 
ours. Serious parties should send letter 
of interest to Box 4750, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Fayetteville, NC, TMC weekly newspap- 
er. 6th year. Gross $200,000. Price 
$150,000. (919) 484-8130. Relocat- 
ing to Arkansas. 


For Sale - Weekly newspaper, Shopper, 
Black Newspaper, Print Shop - 40 miles 
south of Atlanta - 

(404) 229-5505 

(404) 228-7444 


For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Call Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 


TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950 


MUST SELL - Good lowa weekly; 
$81,000 gross, profitable; $30,000 
cash. Contact John van der Linden, 
broker, PO Box 275, Spirit Lake, lowa 
51360. Phone (712)336-2805. 


NEW JERSEY - Eastern Weekly. Strong 
market. Long track record. 
MISSISSIPPI - Two weeklies. Solid 
markets. 
Contact: Larry Grimes 
W.B. Grimes & Company 
(301) 507-6047. 


























ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER RACKS 





NEBRASKA WEEKLY & SHOPPER, 
includes building, portion central print- 
ing plant, 3,000 paid subs, 18,000 
= county seat, owners retiring. 


i 
NEW. ENGLAND COASTAL weeklies, 
gross $1.5 million, includes central 
plant with 4-unit Community press. 
$1.65 million. Short terms. 

PENNSYLVANIA WEEKLIES & Shop- 
per, non-competitive gross $950,000. 
Neighbor towns each 3,500 pop. plus. 


Terms. 

WISCONSIN WEEKLY & SHOPPER, 
3750 on subs, 24,000 free, gross 
$600,000 $550, 000 price includes 
building. 1/3 down, balance 10 years, 
6% 


WESTERN SUBURBANS, Mountain 
metro area, gross $2.3 million, profit- 
able. Price $2 million includes real 
estate, complete central plant with 
7-unit Goss Community, state-of-the- 
art oan Terms. 

ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling, 4500 Main, Su. 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111 
(816) 932-5310 


NORTHEASTERN SUBURBAN 
GROUP, high growth, high demo- 
graphic region. Excellent growth 
history, potential. Plant. Grossing $1.4 
million. 

STRONG, GROWING SUBURBAN 
group in Northeast. Excellent high 
demographic communities, press oper- 
ation. Grossing $2.4 million. 

NEW ENGLAND WEEKLY GROUP, 
superb lifestyle, growing publications. 
Grossing $1.25 million plus. 
COLORADO RESORT AREA WEEK- 
LIES. High demographics, positioned 
for growth. For someone who wants to 
enjoy life in casually elegant 
surroundings. 

MISSOURI WEEKLY, SHOPPER. 
Grossing $650,000. A bargain at 
$600,000. 

ILLINOIS WEEKLY GROUP. Grossing 
$800,000 plus. Plar.t, buildings. 


$850,000. 

SOUTHERN GREAT LAKES weekly, 
shopper, tourist publication. Paid and 
free. Nice lifestyle. Rapidly growing 
region. Publications reflect regional 
eee $460,000. 

ISSOURI OZARKS WEEKLY, with 
shopper. Gross $240,000. Excellent 
— $260,000 includes building. 

LEASE WRITE FOR DETAILS on any 
of these newspaper properties. Call or 
write to discuss our terms for selling 
your newspaper property. Our success 
stories date back 1923. 


JAMES C. STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 
(816) 932-5345 








North Central Florida weekly. Gross 
$116,000 for 1989. Project $135,000 
for 1990. Established 1952. Scenic 
town, good schools. Hunting, swimming 
and fishing area. Close to University of 
Florida. (904) 331-2660. 





Weekly in busy daily region; Zone 2; 
$200,000 gross; 5,500 circulation; 
ideal for couple. 

Box 4753, Editor & Publisher. 





Well positioned publishing business, 
Zone 7, grossing over $1.2 million with 
7% growth. Includes 4 profit centers: 
newspaper-shopper, regional common 
ad supplement, very busy web, exclu- 
sive sheet fed printing in college town. 
Cash flow approximately $350,000. 
Write Box 4734, Editor & Publisher. 





Zone 1 community newspaper with 
plenty of potential, located in — 
historic area. Box 4745, Editor 
Publisher. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON WEEKLY - 
Price $200,000, with building 
$335,0G0. Growth area, I-5 corridor. 


WASHINGTON STATE SUBURBAN - 
Price $305,000. Terms. 


PORTLAND, OREGON AREA WEEKLY - 
Price $225,000, $70,000 down, 
terms. Beautiful area. 


SOUTHWEST OREGON WEEKLY - 
Small town weekly with large shopper 
operation. $525,000 gross. Price 
$390,000 terms. 


NORTHWEST WEEKLY - Stable agricul- 
ture. Great climate. Perfect team oppor- 
tunity. $270,000 gross. Price 
$200,000. Outstanding terms by 
owner. 


FOURNIER MEDIA SERVICES 
PO Box 5789 
Bend, Oregon 97708 
(509) 786-4470 
FAX (509) 786-1779 





NEWSPAPERS WANTED 








Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 





Retiring? Trust your paper to someone 
you know - Bo Smith. Publishers’ Auxili- 
ary GM six years. Quadrupled ad 
revenue. A top producer Worrell, NY 
Times. Civic-minded, well-rounded 
publisher 14 years. (703) 430-3592. 
Box 2743, Reston, VA 22090. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Independent financially qualified fami- 
ly man seeks profitable weekly or semi- 
weekly, preferably county seat, in 
southwest. Minimum annual sales 
$200,000 - up to $700,000. Princi- 
pals only. Write PO Box 796575, 
Dallas, Texas 75379. Confidentiality 
protected. 








INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 


$15.00 
wee + Sunday poy Order 
THE PHONE ROOM 
“Gold Bond St torts” 
Call Today: 1 (800) 836-8140 





Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 





A Circulation Specialist 
Helderle & Associates 
Telemarketing - Crews - Store Sales 


1-(800) 662-7397 
F.J. Helderle - President 





J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


eel 
PHONE 
ROOM-INC. 





A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 
Telephone Sales & Door Crew Company 


in the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 263-1500 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


“NOI” 
Your newspaper is not too smali, nor too 
big to engage a national telemarketing 
firm to supply you with a steady source 
of new start orders at the pace you want! 
ASK US, AND OUR RESPONSE 
WILL BE, 
“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 


VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 














NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue producing 
consultation and training, with over 35 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


ly C. Hamrick 
Meols 982-5682 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279 




















MAILROOM 





1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We have all types of belt and wire 
stream conveyors 

Spare parts for stream conveyors 
C. & A.C. drive conversions 

Roller top conveyors, all sizes 

Belt conveyors, aii sizes 

Bottom wrappers & pacers 

257 Sta-Hi stackers 

Baldwin Count-O-Veyors -104, 105, 
106, 108 

Signode tying machines 

Conveyor wire 

Wire pliers 

Mueller-Martini inserter, 227 3 into 1 

— labeling machine & 1/4 
‘older 








Northeast Industries, | 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


6 WEEK OLD NEWSRACKS. 

Our pain can be your gain. The Kansas 
City Evening News just purchased 600 
racks with classic coin mechanisms 
from K-Jack and E.B. Metals, K.J.-80 
and E.B.-80 models with tabloid doors. 
We just closed and have about 500 left. 
Price negotiable depending on quantity. 

Lowry new! Call David Buie (913) 


NEW & USED RACKS FOR SALE: 


TABLOID STYLE VENDING MACHINES 
- K-Jack Model - KJ-240, with elevator 
shelf and recovery window 
Price - Negotiable, depending on 
quantity purchased 


WIRE RACKS - 2 Tier, with upright 
display 





p 
52 1/4” High - with top 
38” High - without top 

Will accommodate TABLOID or 

BROADSHEET paper 


Box 4741, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 





Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FINALLY !! 1000 Dot Laser Printers at 
affordable prices. 600 - 1000 dpi with 
prices from $5,500 - $7,500. Get one 
up on your competition. Call the experts 
today. PC GRAPHICS, division of. 

BOB WEBER, INC. (216) 831-0480. 
FAX. (216) 831-1628. 


PRESSES 


2 HARRIS V15D PRESSES: 1986 4 
unit; 1984 8 unit w/2 folders, 2 Martin 
splicers, TEC C12 ovens, sheeter & 
imprinter. Mr. Newman (913) 
362-8888. 


4 unit, 1983 Goss Community, with 
sc folder, excellent condition. Used 
only in weekly newspaper operation, no 
commercial work! May be seen in opera- 
tion. Bob, (318) 322-3161. 


4 unit Harris V15A J7 folder 30HP drive 
available mid September 1990. 
Running in daily now. Asking $50,000. 
pw ne or Dave Church (707) 




















8 unit Hoe Lithomaster web offset press 
with 3 folders, 3 color decks, 8 double 
roll stands, in-line 3-knife trimmer. 36” 
width, 22-3/4" cut-off. Many spare 
parts. og now. Make offer. ( 13) 
626-9430, Bill Becker. 








$LS1000 


® 8 into 2 configuration 

© Center opening device 

®@ Product monitoring 
system 


© Two years old 


Call Sales Manager 
(513) 278-2651 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


ae 





—o LISTINGS 
22" ¢ 


Goss, Colortiner, 31 print couples (8 
footprints), double 160 page 
folder, 50” RTP’s, 1990 

Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 

Goss Metro, 5 units, 3 decks 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 6 units, 4 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color, 
Goss Urbanite, 5 units 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SC, 6 units, balloon 1973 
Goss SC, 5 units, 1974 
Goss Community, 4 units, 1975 
Goss SC folder, very reasonable 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 


Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 





DON’T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Sales 


“Professional Marketing Worldwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 





DOUBLE-WIDTH COMPONENTS 
4 M.A.N. 1983-84 160 page double 
3:2 folders 
2 Double 3:2 Goss Imperial folders 
with upper formers/angle bars. (S/N 
4017 & 4030 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 





Four unit News King plus pre-press 
plate burner and fork lift $72,500. 
(912) 244-4471 Jim. 





GOSS 

2 Goss Metro mono units, S/N 3091 - 
22 3/4” cut-off 

2-Unit Community, 1969 oil, available 
now 

2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 

Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 

9-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-excellent condition 

7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former 

7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-available now 

3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 

4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
available July '90 

7-Unit Harris V22 w/upper former, 
available now 

6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 

5-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 JF7 

JF7 folders and add-on units 


KING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 


5 into 1 EM10Z inserter, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING a PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 





GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
6-unit, SC folder, single web ribbon 
deck, motorized comps, motorized circ. 





reg. 

6-unit, SC folder, crosshead, double 
parallel, motorized comps, motorized 
Circ. reg 

sc folders with tape delivery 

SC mono units - 30 available 


8-unit SSC 21-1/2” press, 1 4-high, 2 
2-highs, 2 SSC folders, ribbon deck, 
full motorization closed loop register 
systems, 2 tandem Martin splicers and 
decking, clutches 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2-Enkel tandem splicers 

2-Enkel single splicers, right angle turn 
bars with blowers 
Baldwin count-o-veyors, 108s, 104s 
4-custom built three-knife trimmers 
1-Maren Bailer system 

GOSS URBANITE 
4-floor units 
4-stacked units 
1-folder (includes all platforms) 

DEV 1400 HORIZON (HEATSET) 

2-4-highs 
2-ribbon decks 
2-folders, full motorization/closed ioop 
register systems, vertical ovens, chill 
rollers. Can be seen running, warranty 
available. 
DEV 1400 HORIZON STACKED UNITS 

22-3/4” CUTOFF 
5-units available, all rebuilt, full 
warranty 


DEV Industries, Inc. 
Contact: Randy Coakly 
1 (800) 548-1641 
FAX (708) 860-7049 





- HARRIS M1000 PRESSES 

- URBANITE PRESS, 1000 SERIES, 
22-3/4” C/O, FLOOR & STACKED 
UNITS 

- METRO 2:1 FOLDER, 22-3/4” C/O 

- URBANITE & SU FOLDERS 

- CARY AUTOPASTERS 

- 150 HP MOTOR & CONTROLLER 


| - ENKEL/AMAL SPLICERS 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 





ONE GOSS MK II PRESS 22 3/4” 

8 - Units, digital reels 

4 - Color humps 

1 - Single 3:2 Imperial folder 

New SCR motor and drive in 1986 
ONE GOSS MK V 22 3/4” (S/N 4018) 

8 - Units 

- Color humps 

3 - Half decks 

1 - Double 3:2 folder 

+s -— bar nests 


ital re 
INCAND aN SNSCAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
(913)492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 
Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 


(Please clearly indicate the 
box no. you are responding to.) 
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NEWSPAPER PRESS 


REF: N114 - Harris V-15A, 5 units, 
JF-7 Folder 

REF: N115 - + V-15A, 8 units, 
74 End 

REF: yh ag SR V-25, 8 units, 
IF-10 fol 

REF: NIL? S - " Harris V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder w/upper former 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 
rebuilt, ductor style 

REF: N120 - V-25 Add on units, 
rebuilt or as is 

REF: N121 - Custom built 300, 3 Knife 

trimmer 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (NewsKing) 2 
units, 1 folder 

REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 
folder 

REF: Ni24 - Fairchild (Color King), 
heatset, 5 unis. 


These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


EGS AMERICAS Inc. 
9801 W. Higgins Rd/ Suite 320 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 823-6650 
FAX: (708) 823-5589 





Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





PRESS 
Make your old R.T.P.'s into new 
Tension panel upgraded to 
simplified system 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 


Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 
Fax your ad 
to E&P! 
(212) 929-1259 


REBUILT COMMUNITY 
GOSS COMMUNITY 








Immediate mig 4 units, SC folder, 
609 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5-Unit Harris V-25, 

JF-4 Folder Avail. 
seen running 

6-Unit V-15A Jf-7 Folder 

4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 
1/2, 1/4 D.P. 

1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
= press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
widt 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 





November, can be 





shipment. 


or as is. 


545. 


available now. 





REMANUFACTURED AND 
USED EQUIPMENT 


--Remanufactured six unit Community and SC Folder S/N 
537. Folder is equipped with Crosshead perferator and dou- 
ble parallel fold. Units available with running circumferen- 
cial, lever fountains and full page mctorized compensators. 


--Remanufactured SC upper former, available for immediate 
--Urbanite 3-Color Units S/N 748, available remanufactured 


--Remanufactured Urbanite Units, 3 units U-590, 4 units U- 


--Urbanite Folder S/N 748, available remanufactured or as is. 


--SU Folder S/N 1706, excellent condition, available now. 


--SC Folder S/N 1064, 60 HP Drive, excellent condition, 


Dauphin Graphic Machines, Inc. 
PO Box 573 
Elizabethville, PA 17023 
(800) DGM-6119 
FAX (800) 648-0213 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





SCANNING EQUIPMENT 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 





FOR SALE: Limited supply of Muirhead 
K660/661 High Speed Facsimile Scan- 
ners and Recorders. Used by newspap- 
ers throughout the world as one of the 
most reliable systems for reproducing 
high quality newspaper size negatives, 
these systems are completely recondi- 
tioned. Complete refurbishing services 
are also available. Contact: 
Carl Wolff 
Dow Jones & ee. Inc. 
PO Box 300 


Princeton, NJ 08543-5203 
Telephone (609) 520-5008 
ax (609) 520-5203 





WANTED TO BUY 


LOOKING TO PURCHASE A COPY OF 
YOUR NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTING 
SOFTWARE FOR A BI-WEEKLY. 

(305) 935-9407 


MUELLER MARTINI 
Used or Rebuilt Inserting Equipment 
Model 227 S. 
Call Jim or John at (215) 638-1717. 


NAPP Processing Equipment, Newstar 
Manual or Twinsiar Washer with Comet 
Dryer plus 2 Newsprinter |! Exposure 
Units. 








(914)353-1122 
Fax (914)353-1086 
79 Main Street 
Nyack, New York 10960 


TV Book, fold, stitch and trim machine. 
Bill Schoepke, FAX (708) 398-0172. 








WANTED URGENTLY 


Community, Urbanite, Metro offset presses. 
Immediate cash decision. 


ALSO 
Brand new 1988. Goss Auto-Pasters. Imme- 
diately available. Turnkey Quotation 
Installed and commissioned. 


Printing Press Services Inc. 


U.S.A. AUSTRALIA 
(216) 441-1730 08 356 7883 
Fax (216) 883-8724 FAX 08 353 5493 


ENGLAND 
0772-797050 
FAX 0772-717611 


HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Assistant professor, tenure track, to 
teach in photojournalism, newspaper 
— and graphics, to start January 1, 
1990. Send letter, vita, names of 3 
references to University of Kansas, 
School of Journalism, 200 Stauffer- 
Flint Hall, Attention: Susan Shaw, 
Lawrence, Kansas 66045-2350. 























MEDIA RELATIONS OFFICER: Commu- 
nicate activities, achievements of 
university to media; develop story sour- 
ces, media contracts; write features, 
releases. Required: BA, four years news 
experience. Assignment, PR experience 
a plus. Resume, samples to Brian 
Eckert, Wake Forest University, Box 
7205, a NC 27109. 





JOURNALISM/MASS COMMUNICA- 
TION POSITION: The University of 
Arkansas at Little Rock Department of 
Journalism seeks a faculty member with 
the expertise and ability to teach skills 
courses in print or broadcast journalism 
and graduate courses. The position 
requires a doctorate or law degree with 
appropriate professional experience or a 
master’s degree with extensive profes- 
sional experience. This is a tenure-track 
position at the assistant or associate 
professor level starting in August 1990, 
but the department also will consider 
applications from individuals seeking a 
non-renewable nine-month appoint- 
ment at the instructor or assistant 
professor level. The department has 
ACEJMC accreditation and is located in 
the state’s media center. Send resume 
and three names of reference to Search 
Committee Chair, Department of Jour- 
nalism, UALR, 2801 South University 
Avenue, Little Rock, AR 72204. The 
application review process will start 
immediately and continue until the 
position is filled. 


Applications will be subject to inspec- 
tion under the Arkansas Freedom of 
Information Act. 


The University of Arkansas at Little 
Rock is an affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer and actively seeks 
the candidacy of minorities and women. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Great Chicago north side neighborhood, 
down the street from Lake Michigan and 
Wrigley Field. Newspaper printer with 
brand new plant and equipment needs 
your strong analytical skills, thorough 
PC knowledge, tight cost control abili- 
ties. Salary and benefits to fit your 
needs and accomplishments. Account- 
ing or finance degree required; previous 
central plant or commercial web experi- 
ence helpful. Eventual opportunity for 
growth to group CFO encompassing TV 
and other investments. Let’s talk! But 
write first (no calls): Fred Eychaner, 
NewsWeb Corp., 1645 W. Fullerton, 
Chicago, IL 60614. EOE/MFH. 


MAKE UP PERSON 








if you are looking for a challenge with 
ample opportunity for reward, we have 
the position for you. We are located in 
one of the fastest growing metropolitan 
areas in California. 


The individual we are looking for must 
be experienced in the layout of the 
newspaper; dummying pages for adver- 
tising and editorial sections; communi- 
cates well and works closely with 
departments throughout the newspap- 
er. The candidaie will join our two- 
person make-up desk and should be 
able to layout the newspaper at a fast 
pace. You must possess strong commu- 
nication skills; ten-key skills, 
newspaper/graphics and computer 
experience. Must be able to work well 
under deadiines and pressures; good 
with numbers; fast, accurate, creative 
and well organized. We provide excel- 
lent salary and benefit package and are 
part of a highly respected newspaper 
group. Interested applicants should 
send resume and salary requirements 
to: 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
Division of McClatchy Newspapers 
Personnel Department 

Box 15779 
Sacramento, CA 95852 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 





Classified Advertisers: If you don’t see a category that 
fits your needs, please call us at (212) 675-4380. 
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NEWSPAPER CONTROLLER 


Publisher of daily, weekly and monthly 
newspapers in southern California seek- 
ing controller with newspaper experi- 
ence. Requirements include strong 
systems background, planning and 
budgeting skills and close attention to 
details. Please send detailed resume to 
Ms. Lauri Palermo, Personnel Director, 
Californian Publishing Co., 1000 Pion- 
eer Way, El Cajon, CA. Ali applicants 
will receive an immediate reply. 

Please prov de salary history along with 
current requirements. 


PUBLISHER 





Excellent opportunity to join a progres- 
sive southeast-based group as publisher 
of a small daily in Zone 4. Proven 
publishing skills will be important for 
this exceptional opportunity. Compen- 
sation package worth up to $50,000 
annually wih normal fringe benefits. 
Position is now open. Write Box 4740, 
yee & Publisher, giving complete 
etails. 





PUBLISHER 


Southern California's largest indepen- 
dently owned newspaper company is 
seeking an experienced publisher for 
two weeklies. 


Best candidates will have experience in 
editorial writing and newsroom manage- 
ment as well as business. Experience 
with multiple publications desirable as 
is familiarity with news and business 
computers. 


Excellent benefits, including a car. 
Salary cor:imensurate with experience. 


Send resume with salary history and 
references, and publication samples to: 


Nick Vance 
Employee Relations Director 
Press-Enterprise 
PO Box 792 
Riverside, CA 92502 


NO PHONE CALLS. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
needed. Come sell with America’s 
number one advertising sales team. 
Contact Earl Rush at the Orange County 
Register (714) 953-4982. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 











The Oroville Mercury-Register, a 9,000 
M-F & Sat. plus 9,300 TMC, located in 
northern California, has an opening for 
an assertive, creative leader with proven 
newspaper advertising success. You'll 
manage a staff of eight, plan successful 
promotions, become a leader in our 
community, and become a player on a 
new ard progressive management team. 
$30K plus bonus and benefits package. 
Contact Margaret Wade, (916) 
533-3131, or mail resume to: Oroville 
Mercury-Register, PO Box 651, Orovil- 
le, CA 95965. 


ADVERTISING CREATIVE DIRECTOR 
Creative, organized individual with at 
least two years Macintosh experience. 
Must possess managerial skills. Will 
oversee up to nine ad designers. 
Responsible for creating spec ads and 
campaign promotions, special section 
fronts etc. Must have advertising/ 
—_— training and/or experience. 
ye for detail and follow through essen- 
tial. Also necessary are good communi- 
cation, spelling and typing skills. Salary 
negotiable based on experience, full 
range of benefits. Please send introduc- 
tion letter and resume to The Times 
News, PO Box 548, Twin Falls, ID 
83303. Attn: Janet Taylor. 








Advertising Director 

50,000 AM, Zone 2, Independent 
Northeastern Pennsylvania near Pocono 
Mountains. Two hours from Philadel- 
phia and New York City. 

Take everything you have learned 
about newspaper advertising sales and 
management and share your talents 
with a newspaper that enjoys the 
community support - despite the tire- 
less efforts of our competitor! 

If you are experienced in utilizing 
research for preparation of sales mater- 
ial, can motivate sales personnel as an 
experienced advertising director and 
have a proven record in major account 
development, and thrive on competition 
then we would like to discuss aa exiting 
career growth move... 

We are a top 50 DMA with an excel- 
lent lifestyle. Reports to the Publisher. 

Send cover letter, resume with 
— history to: 

0x 4737, Editor & Publisher 
Ali replys will be confidential. 





Advertising Director 
Award-winning, high penetration, 
13,000 circulation tri-weekly newspap- 
er seeks aggressive, innovative, 
community-oriented Director to lead our 
dedicated staff of seven. We look for 
experience in personnel management, 
sales and demonstrated ability to work 
with major accounts. 


We offer excellent salary, benefits and 
bonus. 


We are located in Western North Caroli- 
na adjacent to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park and west of Ashevil- 
le, North Carolina. 


Send resume to: 
Kenneth F. Wilson 
The Mountaineer Publishing Co., Inc. 
Drawer 129 
Waynesville, NC 28786 


CAREER GOING NOWHERE? 
Open your own ad company represent- 
ing our publication or join ours in Flori- 
da as working partner. Minimum invest- 
ment $30,000. Call Dale (407) 
738-1597. 


CLASSIFIED ADV. MGR. 








Rockingham County Newspapers, a 
group of 5 weekly and twice-weekly 
community newspapers in Southeastern 
N.H., seeks a CAM to join our sales 
management team. A great opportunity 
for a strong number two who wants to 
move up. 


We're looking for someone who can heip 
us grow in a competitive market and 
who can train our inside staff of four to 
become expert telemarketers. A mini- 
mum of three years selling experience 
required and front end knowledge help- 
ful. Candidate will be responsible for 
development of sales presentations and 
promotions to auto dealers and recruit- 
ment agencies. 


Competitive salary, benefits package 
on bonus plan - all in the seacoast of 


Submit resume and salary history to: 


Brad A. Lipe 
Advertising Director 
Rockingham — Newspapers 
PO Box 250 
Exeter, NH 03833 


CLASSIFIED AD MANAGER 


The Quincy (IL) Herald-Whig, a 32,500 
newspaper is seeking a strong leader for 
our classified department. Candidztes 
should have strong people skills and 
2-5 years classified experience, 
management experience. Salary, sales 
incentive and excellent benefits. Terese 
Almquist (217) 223-5100 ext. 303. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 
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Wo. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


Count as an additional line in copy. 


LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 


Count as an additional line in copy 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 ‘ime, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Coniract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 


























EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 30, 1990 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Established ——s newspapers in 
one of Long Island’s finest residential 
areas, circulation 150,000 and grow- 
ing, seek a progressive CAM to expand 
our department. Must be excellent 
recruiter/trainer with promotional skills 
necessary to build on our record of rapid 
== in 2 highly competitive market. 

xcellent compensation. Send resume, 
salary history to: C. Richner, Richner 
Publications, 379 Central Ave., 
Lawrence, NY 11559. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 





A Zone 6 daily newspaper is looking for 
a bright, aggressive, take-charge person 
to manage our classified advertising 
department. 


If you are tired of being the number two 

person and 

* nave good management skills 

* have a pro-active approach to 
advertising 

* are skilled in building strong adver- 
tiser packages 

* have good, aggressive ideas 
we would like to talk with you about 
our excellent opportunity with a good 
company. 


Send resume tc 
Box 4755, Editor & Publisher 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 
Hands-on manager to oversee small 
Classified department while handling 
existing and developing new accounts. 
Chance for person with planning and 
organizational skills to gain manage- 
ment experience. If you are a career 
minded professional who welcomes 
challenge, send cover letter and resume 
to Karen Scroggs, The Daily Iberian, PO 
Box 9290, New Iberia, LA 70562. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING MANAGER 








National advertising manager needed 
for a Zone 6 daily newspaper in an excit- 
ing market. Applicants should have 
experience in national business, be 
sales-oriented, have new ideas and 
fresh approaches, and be able to take 
advantage of opportunities for develop- 
ing food/broker business and building 
categories. 


We offer good benetits, competitive 
salary and an exciting work climate in 
an exciting market. 


Send resume to: 
Box 4756, Editor & Publisher. 


RETAIL MANAGER 

to work hard when we work... and play 
hard when we play in this beautiful Flor- 
ida location. Our candidate must thrive 
on competing in a fast-growing and 
crowded marketplace. RAM will be 
responsible for leading the retail staff to 
achievement of sales goals as well as 
assisting in planning, budgeting, and 
forecasting. Excellent 30,000 daily/ 
Sunday publication with superb major 
company benefits and opportunities. 
Send resume to Box 4759, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Retail ad sales people needed for high 
desert region of San Bernardino County 
in Southern California. Salary + 
commission, benefits. Send resume to: 
T.J. Morrow, Brehm Communications, 
Inc., PO Box 28429, San Diego, CA 
92128. 











RETAIL MANAGER 

Zone 8 daily needs hands-on, people- 
oriented and motivated person to lead 
retail staff. Must be able to recognize 
sales opportunities and teach staff 
same. Also major account responsibili- 
ty. Salary, bonus, ESOP. Resume with 
salary history to Box 4747, Editor & 
Publisher. 





RETAIL ADVERTISING SALES 


Put your years of proven sales experi- 
ence to work on the retail advertising 
sales staff in Pennsylvania’s capital 
market. 


This is an opportunity for a professional 
salesperson with a great track record, 
strong communications skills and a 
desire to build new accounts and 
service existing ones to grow with Centr- 
al Pennsylvania’s leading information 
source. 


We offer salary, plus commission, along 
with car allowance and an excellent 
health care package that is above indus- 
try standards. EOE. 


Please send cover letter and your 
resume to: 


Personnel Department 
Attention: Brenda Goodwin 
The Patriot-News Co. 
PO Box 2265 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 
(A Newhouse newspaper) 


SALES DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 





Daily newspaper in Zone 1 has opening 
for a sales development manager. Posi- 
tion designed to assist three ad mana- 
gers in sales training, special selling, 
sales development. Reports to ad direc- 
tor. Areas: oversee cold callers; develop 
and implement sales training; develop 
new special selling plans including 
special sections or pages; coordinate 
development anc implementation of 
news products, weekly, daily, TMC, 
etc.; strong involvement with vendor 
programs to increase co-op dollars; 
assist in sales training for use of color 
with new flexo presses and coordinate 
telemarketing. Send resume and sala 
requirements to: Box 4736, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART DIRECTOR 

The Modesto Bee, a McClatchy News- 
paper located in Northern California, is 
looking for an experienced newspaper 
artist to manage our three and one-half 
person art staff. The job requires super- 
visory experience, service orientation, 
good people skills, knowledge and high 
skill levels at illustration, informational 
graphics, charts, page design and Mac 
programs and techniques. Only exper- 
ienced graphic artists will be consid- 
ered; art or journalism degrees are 
desirable, as is usable Spanish 
language skill. Pre-employment physi- 
cal is required. Modern facility, excel- 
lent equipment including new full-color 
Flexo press, talented staff, excellent 
benefits and pay, and a good location in 
a growing region. EOE; female and 
minority applicants are encouraged to 
apply. Mail resume with work samples 
and cover letter including three profes- 
sionai references with telephone 
numbers to The Modesto Bee, PO Box 
3928, Modesto, CA 95352, attention 
Shirley Sherman, OR FAX to (209) 
578-2207. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Expanding group of suburban weeklies 
(150,000 circ.) in one of Long Island’s 
finest communities offers career oppor- 
tunity to experienced pro with direct 
marketing, fulfillment and promotion 
background. Must have some telemark- 
eting experience, magazine background 
a plus. Our circulation is 100% mail 
and single copy. Home delivery experi- 
ence with carriers or crews is not relev- 
ant. Send resume, salary history to: 
Publisher, 2170 Broadway, Suite 
2190, New York, NY 10024. 




















HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 








HOME DELIVERY SALES MANAGER 


A major suburban daily newspaper in 
the Southwest is seeking a highly moti- 
vated and creative Home Delivery Sales 
Manager with a minimum of three years 
experience. The ideal candidate will 
have experience in all areas of Home 
Delivery including sales, customer 
service, collections and administration. 
This key position will report directly to 
the Circulation Manager. We offer an 
excellent salary and benefits package. 
Send resumes and salary history to: Box 
4748, Editor & Publisher. 


Zone Manager wanted. Good opportuni- 
ty for advancement into management 
with a progressive, growing company in 
the Bay Area. Must be well organized, 
have supervisory experience, a working 
knowledge of circulation, and able to 
deal professionally with people. Con- 
tact Donna Perry, West County Times, 
Pinole, CA 94564, (415) 262-2780. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


USA TODAY is seeking two self- 
motivated, goal-oriented individuals for 
a DSM position in Southern California 
(Santa Monica, Burbank-Hollywood 
areas). 

Responsibilities include training, 
supervision, and management of the 
area. Newspaper circulation experience 
ge Excellent benefits. Salary 25K - 
30K. 








Send resume to: 
USA TODAY 
10710 Norwalk Blvd. 
Santa Fe Springs, CA 90760 


Gary Allen 
FAX (213) 941-4292 





DATA PROCESSING 


SYSTEMS MANAGER 
Experience required. Both hardware 
and software. Triple |, Compugraphic, 
Mcintosh, ECRM, Royal Zenith Scan- 
ner. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to Box 4718, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT Fé ATURES EDITOR 
Join the talented, award-winning staff 
at one of the nation’s best small metros. 
We need an assistant features editor to 
help our writers tell dramatic, human 
stories, and to guide entertainment 
coverage. Will consider an excellent 
reporter ready to try editing, or candi- 
dates with editing experience. Hard 
news experience an asset. Seven years’ 
daily newspaper experience or equiva- 
lent required. Last year we won our 
second Pulitzer Prize for public service. 
In 1990 our aim is to build on that 
success. Send a letter, resume and 
samples of your work to: Anchorage 
Daily News, Attn. Features Editor Kath- 
leen McCoy, c/o Human Resources 
Dept., PO Box 149001, Anchorage, AK 
99514-9001. Minorities and women 
are encouraged to appiy. 


AWARD-WINNING WEEKLY BUSI- 
NESS JOURNAL LOOKING FOR 
MANAGING EDITOR TO DIRECT 
EiGHT-PERSON NEWS STAFF. Solid 
editing and writing experience required. 
SEND COVE? LETTER AND RESUME 
TO THE EDITOR, The Business Press, 
501 Jones St., Fort Worth, TX 76102. 


BUREAU EDITOR - Family-owned, 
30,000-circuiation morning daily in 
central Connecticut needs an energetic 
editor to direct a four-reporter staff in 
one of our four news bureaus. The 
successful candidate will have a strong 
reporting background and some editing 
experience as well as a college degree 
and dynamic personality. Reply by mail 
to: William H. Watson, managing 
editor, Record-Journai, 11 Crown St., 
Meriden, CT 06450 EOE. 
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BUSINESS COPY EDITOR 


If you can integrate layout, graphics and 
headlines to tell a business story with 
clarity and impact, this position on the 
Boston Herald business desk will be of 
interest to you. You should have good 
news judgment, good writing ability, 
and an instinct for the graphic display 
of quantitative information. Business 
knowledge helpful. Union position. 
Applications to Business Editor, Boston 
Herald, One Herald Square, Boston, MA 
02106. Equal Opportunity Employer. 





BUSINESS REPORTER, COPY EDITOR 
We need an aggressive reporter for our 
business beat. This person should be 
comfortable covering large Fortune 500 
corporations as well as the smaller 
“mom and pop” shops in a historic 
downtown district. 

We are a 17,000 daily, 20,000 Sunday 
located in the central upstate New York 
city of Corning. The city is home to 
Corning Incorporated, Dresser-Rand Co. 
and several branches of large corpora- 
tions. The area also boasts an active 
local business community that features 
large retail outlets and small specialty 
shops and light industry. 

The copy editing candidate will join our 
three-person universal desk. This 
person should be able to spot grammati- 
cal errors, have a flair for modular 
layout and have the ability to produce 
pages at a fast pace. Sun and Macin- 
tosh experience helpful. 

Please send resume and clips to The 
Leader, 34 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
NY 14870 or cali (607) 936-4651. Ask 
for Mark Sweetwood, Managing Editor 
or Kevin Polzin, News Editor. 





Cable TV Industry Correspondent 
wanted for two-person bureau in New 
York City. Looking for a real pro who is 
willing to do some traveling and can 
cover everything from programming to 
technology. Resume, clips, salary 
history and references to: Nina Bond- 
arook, Editor, CABLE TV BUSINESS, 
6300 S. Syracuse Way, Suite 650, 
Englewood, CO 80111. 





COPY EDITOR for Golfweek, America’s 
golf newspaper, headquartered in Wint- 
er Haven Florida. Tight editing, sharp 
heads, golf knowledge required. 
Resume and salary requirements to 
Charles Stine, PO Box 1458, Winter 
Haven, FL 33882. 


CITY EDITOR: An opportunity to live 
and werk in one of the world’s most 
exciting places. Pacific Stars and 
Stripes in Tokyo needs an experienced 
city editor, metro editor or similar news- 
paper pro to coordinate our regional 
reporting staff in the Far East and help 
us develop first-rate news coverage. 
Base salary of $35,825 per year, plus 
cost-of-living and housing allowances in 
the Tokyo area. Benefits include access 
to military shopping, medical and recre- 
ation facilities as well as free family 
travel privileges around the Pacific. 
Fine schools are available. Apply by 
sending Department of the Army Form 
3433, available at U.S. government 
offices, or write to us for one. If you 
claim veteran’s preference, include DD 
Form 214. All application materials 
must be received by 30 |!'y 1990. 
Contact: Civilian Personne: Aanager, 
Pacific Stars and Stripes, APO San 
Francisco, CA 96503-0110. 





COPY EDITOR PLUS 


We're looking for a well rounded editor 
who can perform any editing or layout 
task on the news desk. Must have at 
least two years on the desk of a profes- 
sional daily, more would be better. 
Overnight shift for 5:15 AM press start. 
Opportunity for advancement. This 
seven day Gannett newspaper serves an 
exciting highly competitive, suburban 
market one hour from New York City. 
Send resume and tearsheets to Laura 
Harrigan, Assistant t's Editor, 
Courier News, PO Box 6600, Bridgewa- 
ter, NJ 08807. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 





COPY EDITORS 


Gannett newspapers in Upstate New 
York has two openings on night desk. 
Good news judgment and strong 
language and headline skills essential. 
Layout a plus. Experience preferred. 
Send resume and tearsheets to Charles 
Nutt, Editor, Star-Gazette, 201 Bald- 
win St., Elmira, NY 14902. For more 
information call (800) 836-8970. 





Copy editor/paginator: Suburban Chica- 
go weekly group seeks sharp, exper- 
ienced news person for expanding 
Dewar copy/pagination desk. John S. 
Davis, editor-in-chief, Press Publica- 
tions, 112 S. York St., Elmhurst, IL 
, 60126 (FAX: 708-834-0910). 





PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 


The News and Observer is seeking a degreed individual 
with proven experience in the maintenance of business f 
applications software. We are moving from an HP3000 
series 70 to series 960 and invite you to contact us if 
you have 2-3 years HP3000 programming experience 


using CCBOL and IMAGE 


and enjoy the testing and 


installation of new software releases, troubleshooting 
and user support. Powerhouse or Collier-Jackson finan- 


cial software experience is 


highly desirable. 


Qualified candidates should send resume including 
salary history to: 


Personnel Department 
The News and Observer 
PO Box 191 
Raleigh, NC 27602 





Copy Editor 
JOIN THE FUTURE 


S.F. Bay Area daily seeks Copy Editor to 
join the challenge of full pagination, 
including color on a Harris system. 
Candidates should have a minimum of 
2 years daily desk experience and the 
imagination to contribute new ideas and 
enthusiasm to a highly competitive 
environment. Contact: Chris Campos, 
News Editor, The Tri-Valley Herald, 
4770 Willow Rd., Pleasanton, CA (415) 
Sea Smoke Free Environment, 





EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 


We're a 7-day 53,000 circulation 
Gannett paper and we're looking for an 
experienced editor to oversee our opin- 
ion pages: minimum of an open page 
daily and two pages Sunday. You’d take 
the lead role in shaping opinions for the 
paper. You'd also supervise one full- 
time writer and would be expected to 
write editorials yourself, edit letters and 
columns and layout pages. We encour- 
age lots of local contributions and want 
someone to dig into local issues. In 
philosophy we’re open minded, but 
tend to be left of center. It’s an exciting, 
highly competitive, suburban market 
one hour from New York City. Send 
resume and a selection of editorials to 
Carol Hunter, ap ert Courier 
News, PO Box 6600, Bridgewater, NJ 
08807. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 





EDITORIAL POSITIONS 


Beginning Copy Editor: Journalism 
degree required; reporting, copy editing 
and layout experience desired. 


Sports Reporter: Journalism degree and 
a minimum of two years experience in 
layout and editing, sports writing and 
photography with a daily newspaper 
desired. 


We are a 7 day 21,000+ circulation 
Cox newspaper offering excellent bene- 
fits. To apply send resumes and clips to 
The Yuma Daily Sun, Attention: Person- 
nel, PO Box 271, Yuma, AZ 85366. 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 





Experienced editorial writer who can 
comment with insight and wit on 
national, regional and local issues. 
We're seeking someone with a common 
sense approach -- ideologues need not 
apply. Responsibilities also include 
layout, copy editing, and participation 
on editorial board. We're a 60,000 a.m. 
35 miles west of Manhattan. Send 
letter and resume including salary 
requirements, writing and layout 
samples to Bill Donnellon, Editor, Daily 
Record, PO Box 217, Parsippany, NJ 
07054. 


FREELANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS AND 
WRITERS: national singles magazine 
needs stories with photos on single 
themes -- celebrities, athletes, trends, 





‘ lifestyles, ordinary people, etc. Good 


pay. Send S.A.S.E. for writer guidelines 
to: SINGLE PROFILE, PO Ecx 6098, 
Delray Beach, FL 33484. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER 





We've been among the AP’s top three 
Ohio metros the last three years, and 
our next GA will be the best writer we 
can find -- someone with flair who can 
surprise us daily and make our front 
page sizzle. The right person will work 
quickly and independently, have lots of 
ideas, an eye for a story’s art potential, 
and at least three years’ daily experi- 
ence. Send resume and work samples to 
Jim Ripley, Executive Metropolitan 
Editor, Dayton Daily News, Fourth and 
Ludlow, Dayton, Ohio, 45401. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER 
For small, but progressive 10,000, 
family owned, AM daily newspaper in 
South Central Pennsylvania. Send 
resume and — samples to B.J. 
Small, Gettysburg Times, 18 Carlisle 
Street, Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER 





We've been among the AP's top three 
Ohio metros the last three years, and 
our next GA will be the best writer we 
can find -- someone with flair who can 
surprise us daily and make our front 
page sizzle. The right person will work 
quickly and independently, have lots of 
ideas, an eye for a story’s art potential, 
and at least three years’ daily experi- 
ence. Send resume and work samples to 
Jim Ripley, Executive Metroplitan 
Editor, Dayton Daily News, Fourth and 
Ludlow, Dayton, Ohio, 45401. 


General assignment reporter to cover 
city government and other areas for five- 
day morning daily in a growing Central 
California community of 30,000. We 
are an independant newspaper commit- 
ted to quality local coverage. Send 
letters of application and resumes to 
Box 4739, Editor & Publisher. 


GRAPHICS DESK EDITOR 








The Milwaukee Journal is seeking a 
Graphics Desk Editor to plan and super- 
vise production of the photographic 
content of the newspaper. The Graphics 
Desk Editor will also assist in the plan- 
ning and coordination of other graphics 
content. 


The successful applicant will be an 
experienced manager who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of photography and 
photo desk operation with knowledge of 
other aspects of art and design 
preferred. A high level of organizational 
skill and a keen sense of the news are 
musts. 


Educationa :- quirement is a BA degree 
in journalism, photography, or a re!ated 
field. Applicants must have a minimum 
of 5 = dai!y newspaper experience 
with 2 years experience as a manager or 
photo editor. 


Interested persons should send a 
resume, list of references, and slide 
portfolio showing examples of recent 
work to: 


Bill Blanton 
AME/Graphics 
The Milwaukee Journal 
333 W. State St. 
Milwaukee, WI 53201-0661 
(414) 224-2501 





Managing Editor - Our award-winning 
news team needs the direction only a 
visionary, teacher and sensitive leader 
can bring. Letter, resume and recent 
samples to Robert Wernsman, Big 
Spring Herald, Box 1431, Big Spring, 
Texas, 79720; a proud and growing 
10,500 West Texas daily. 





If you have a super-solid, two-to-three 
year track record in business news at a 
daily or an independent, aggressive 
business publication, this may be the 
ideal spot for you. Our nationally 
known, highly respected news organiza- 
tion, based in Palm Beach County, Fla., 
puts out five lively business weeklies. 
We cover late-breaking news in the 
financial field, from bank marketing 
and advertising to credit union opera- 
tions and-the thrifts bailout. !t’s hard 
news, nothing else, and you'll have your 
shot at investigative pieces. If you’ie 
not already an ace on “banking”, don’t 
worry, we'll train you. First, though, 
send us your resume, recent clips and a 
gee salary range. Box 4733, Editor 
Publisher. 





LIBRARY MANAGER 

The Modesto Bee, a McClatchy News- 
paper located in Northern California, is 
looking for an experienced newspaper 
librarian to manage our state-of-the-art 
newsroom library. A quality three- 
person staff require supervisory experi- 
ence, service orientation, good people 
skills,. knowledge of electronic library 
systems, and experience with process- 
ing and retrieval. We operate a VuText/ 
Save basic library using Vax storage 
integrated te our Sil front end system in 
a modern facility. Only experienced 
newspaper librarians will be consid- 
ered; MLS is desirable, as is usable 
Spanish janguage skill. Pre-employmet 
physical is required. Excellent benefits 
and pay, and a good location in a grow- 
ing region. EOE; female and minority 
applicants are encouraged to apply. 
Mail resume and cover letter including 
three professional references with tele- 
phone numbers to The Modesto Bee, 
PO Box 3928, Modesto, CA 95352, 
attention Shirley Sherman, OR FAX to 
(209) 578-2207. 


MANAGING EDITOR 
BUSINESS NORTH CAROLINA 
Award-winning, 9-year-old regional 
business magazine with national repu- 
tation for hard-nosed reporting and 
bright writing seeks experienced editor 
to run day-to-day operations. Send 
resume, samples and salary require- 
ments to David Kinney, 1901 Roxbor- 
= ar Suite 400, Charlotte, NC 








MANAGING EDITOR 


Focus on the Family, a non-profit 
evangelical Christian organization, has 
an opening in its Southern California 
office for a managing editor for its 
conservative newsmagazine, circulation 
300K. 3-5 years experience required. 
Send resume and writing/editing 
samples to: 


ATTN: Human Resources, Focus on the 
Family, 801 Corporate Center Dr., 
Pomona, CA 91768. 


MANAGING EDI/OR 





One of the best small dailies in Illinois 
needs an innovative newsroom leader 
committed to quality community jour- 
nalism. Candidates must have solid 
news judgment and good motivational 
skills for staff of 20. Salary in the upper 
$30s, excellent benefits. Send cover 
letter, resume and samples to Box 
4746, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWS EDITOR 
For Lightwave, the Journal of 
Fiberoptics. . 
Lightwave is looking for a, telecommuni- 
cations correspondent to be responsible 
for the publication’s news content. The 
ideal candidate wil! have administrative 
skills and experience writing interpre- 
tive news of the telecommunications 
industry and managing the efforts of 
staff and freelance writers who cover 
telecom, data communications and 
cable TV applications. Send resume to 
Lightwave Journal, Dept. NH, PO Box 
992, Westiord, MA 01 #86 





NIGHT EDITOR 

Our seven-day daily seeks a night editor 
to guide reporters as they write their 
stories, edit most local copy, select 
material for and design the local news 
page. Enthusiasm, strong writing and 
editing skills and seasoned news judg- 
ment are important qualities. Desk 
experience helpful but we would 
consider an experienced reporter seek- 
ing a management position. Send 
resume and materials to John Moore, 
Managing Editor, The Daily Item, 200 
Market St., Sunbury, PA 17801. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 30, 1990 





NEWS EDITOR --- You've been an 
award-winning reporter, because you 
write for your readers, not for yourself. 
You know how to take apart complex 
issues or investigations and put them 
back together again in plain and simple 
English that readers could understand. 
Ambition, not just money took you to 
the desk, where you’ve uncovered a 
talent for creating bright, inviting head- 
lines --- not tired puns, but inventive 
use of the language that clearly tells the 
story. You've been excited by the crea- 
tivity of design and the challenge of 
managing others. But you haven’t had 
the chance to run the whole show. 


This is your opportunity. We are a grow- 
ing, mid-sized PM paper near the 
mountains of New York State --- a 
cosmopolitan region that also supports 
vigorous newspaper competition. We 
have put together a young, talented, 
aggressive management team that is 
committed to excellence and winning. 
If you want to be a leader, if you've got 
talent and desire, if you’re dedicated to 
being the best, if you’re looking for 
quality of life --- what are you waiting 
for? Then write to us at Box 4744, 
Editor & Publisher. Send resume, clips 
and references. We'll get right back to 
you. 





NEWS EDITOR 
The Press-Enterprise, a 160,000 daily 
in booming inland Southern California 
needs a news editor with proven news 
judgment, editing, leadership and orga- 
nizational skills. The position entails 
oversight of busy news and copy desks 
which produce top quality national, 
international and regional reports plus 
seven zoned local sections daily. We’re 
involved in an ambitious redesign 
project which will require the news 
editor to work closely with metro, photo 


_and graphics people to develop effec- 


tive and attractive news presentation. 
We offer an excellent salary and bene- 
fits package and the opportunity to work 
in a growing news organization. Resume 
and references to: Joe Happ, Managing 
Editor/News, The Press-Enterprise, 
3512 Fourteenth St., Riverside, CA 
92501-3878. The Press-Enterprise is 
an equal opportunity employer. 


NIGHT CITY EDITOR 
Strong layout skills, news judgment and 
deadline poise required to guide the 
local news section of Central New York’s 
fast-growing a.m. through the produc- 
tion cycle. Please send resume and 
tearsheets to: John Lammers, City 
Editor, The Post-Standard, PO Box 
4818, Syracuse, NY 13221. 


PHOTO EDITOR 


The Knoxviile Journa! (42,000 PM) 
wants to hire a good manager for its 
young, energetic photo staff. Competi- 
tive, aS atmosphere. Good 
pay, benefits. Send resume, work 
samples to Larry Aldridge, Managing 
oth PO Box 59050, Knoxville, TN 














REPORTER: Aggressive, ambitious 
reporter needed by healthy small daily 
newpaper in southern Vermont. We are 
a 12-person newsteam devoted to local 
news. Your beat would be covering 
towns around the county and some hot 
environment issues. Good benefits. 
Clips and resume to Wendy Severing- 
haus, M.E., Bennington Banner, 425 
Main St., Bennington, VT 05201 or call 
(802) 447-7567. 


REPORTER: For award-winning 
50,000-circulation weekly. ‘*'ill cover 
news, sports and features. Requires BA/ 
BS in journalism, strong grammar, 
spelling and AP style. Familiarity with 
Catholic Church essential. Send letter, 
resume and at least five clips to: 
Richard A. Kiley, Managing Editor, 
Catholic Courier, 1150 Buffalo Road, 
Rochester, NY 14624. 


E&P Employment 
Zone Chart 
on page 55. 


REPORTER 

po omer gm reporter can take advantage 
of great news town at the Odessa Ameri- 
can, a Pulitzer Prize-winning West 
Texas daily with a reputation for supply- 
ing metros with polished writers. At 
least one year professional reporting 
experience preferred. Send resume and 
10 clips to: City Editor Kristi Glissmey- 
er, Odessa American, PO Box 2952, 
Odesse TX 79760. 


REPORTER for special projects, series 
and in-depth news assignment for Zone 
5, 90,000 circulation daily. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Box 
4758, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Strong, talented, experienced reporter 
to work on news department team that 
produces weekly newspaper, monthly 
newsletters for the largest banking 
industry trade association. Covers Capi- 
tol Hill, banking issues, association 
positions. Must write quickly, accurate- 
ly, with spark under deadline pressure. 

ood editing skills, journalism degree, 
newspaper experience essential. 
Financial/business writing background 
helpful but not necessary. Salary 
commensurate with experience, good 
benefits. Send resume, salary history, 3 
clips to Laura Keefe, editor, American 
Bankers Association, 1120 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
EOE, AAE. 




















Reporter 


The award-winning Jackson Hole Guide 
needs a seasoned reporter. We're an 
aggressive, ‘high-quality weekly that 
prizes top-notch news writing. Good 
working conditions, solid benefits and 
an unbeatable location round out our 
appeal. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Call the editor at (307) 
733-2430, or send clips and resume 
immediately. 


~ OUTDOOR WRITER/EDITOR 
UP TO 40K 


Nation’s iargest outdoor newspaper seeks experienced 
writer/editor who understands VDT’s. high production 
requirements, daily deadline pressure and is eager to 
combine active hunting/fishing interests with strong 
writing/reporting skills. We have 12 zoned editions, 
130,000 ABC audited circulation and 35 years of 
progressive publishing experience in the West. Salary 
35-40K, DOE. Resume, clips & salary history to: Per- 
sonnet Dept., PO Box 19000, Seattle, WA 98109. 
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THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
invites applications for four posts at its Headquarters in Rome. 


INFORMATION MATERIALS OFFICER 
(PROGRAMMING/PRODUCTION) 


°ESPONSIBILITIES: To coordinate and program the preparation of written and visual 
materials and to manage the application of a Macintosh-based computer system to their 
production. 
REQUIREMENTS: University degree in journalism or in a subject related to the work of the 
Organization. Seven years’ progressively responsible professional experience in the 
preparation of information materials using both conventional and computer systems. Proven 
ability to organize and supervise the work of others and manage a publishing computer 
network. Excellent know!cdge of English and limited knowledge of Arabic, French or Spanish. 
(Quote Vacancy No. 827-GIi/TL) 


INFORMATION MATERIALS OFFICER (RESEARCH/WRITING) 


RESPONSIBILITES: To provide information and data on the work of the Organization to 
begin staff and external contractors as well as undertake a wide range of writing assignments 
on the work of the Organization for magazines, internationa. yearbooks and other publica- 
tions. 
REQUIREMENTS: University degree in journalism or in a subject related to the work of the 
Organization. Five years’ professional experience in writing and preparing illustrated publica- 
tions using both conventional and computer systems. Ability to collect technical information 
and communicate it to non-specialist colleagues and to the general public. Excellent knowl- 
edge of English and limited knowledge of Arabic, French or Spanish. 

(Quote Vacancy No. 841-GIlI/TL) 


VISUAL MEDIA OFFICER (COMPUTER GRAPHICS) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To coordinate the application of computer graphics to pubiic infor- 
mation materials and to design and prepare mock-ups, camera-ready layouts, visual and 
display materials using, where feasible, a Macintosh-based system. 

REQUIREMENTS: University degree or equivalent diploma from an art college, with 
specialization in graphic design. Five years’ professional experience in the preparation of 
magazines, illustrated books and/or commercial art presentations using conventional and 
computer techniques. Ability to monitor and assess developments in computer graphics. 
Working knowledge of Arabic, French or Spanish. 


(Quote Vacancy No. 840-GII/TL) 


’ VISUAL MEDIA OFFICER (EXHIBITS) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To design exhibits and displays and supervise their construction and 
installation. To conceive and prepare graphics for use in publications and audio-visual 
programs. To design and layout booklets, newsletters and pamphlets. 

REQUIREMENTS: University degree or equivalent diploma in graphic design. One year of 
professional experience in commercial art, especially in the desgin and preparation of 
exhibits and displays. Knowledge of reproduction processes, both photo and print, and of the 
application of computers, such as Apple Macintosh, to graphic design and desk top- 
publishing. Working knowledge of English, French or Spanish. 


(Quote Vacancy No. 835-GIl/TL) 


All the above posts carry a relocation grant, tax-free salary, cost of living adjustments, 
education grant and other benefits of the International Civil Service. 


Please send detailed curriculum vitea not later than 8 August 1990 quoting Vacancy Number 
to: Personnel Officer, GID - FAO, Via delle Terme di Caracalla, 00153 Rome - Italy. 


SENIOR COPYWRITER 
Wordsmith needed to brainstorm and 
produce newspaper promotions. Must 
demonstrate ability to deliver creative 
concepis and copy on deadline. New 
department at a family-owned, estab- 
lished, fast-growing Southern California 
company. Salary negotiable. Excellent 
benefits. Interested? Send resume with 
salary history, references and three 
work samples to: 

Fred Hebert 
Marketing Director 
The Press-Enterprise 


Box 792 
Riverside, CA 92502-0792 


SPORTS AND OUTDOOR WRITER: 
We're an aggressive, award-winning, 
twice weekly newspaper in the Mata- 
nuska Valley in Alaska. Entry-level posi- 
tion would include covering high school 
sports, fishing, McKinley climbers, 
Iditarod sled dog race to Nome. Top 
writing skills a must, photo ability a 
definite plus. Send clips, resume and 
cover letter to: Susan Morgan Howk, 
porte Editor, Frontiersman News- 

61 Seward Meridian, Suite F, 
Wasilla, AK 99687. 


SPORTS EDITOR: Nebraska's fastest 
— daily (circ. 13,000) is looking 
or a sports editor to lead award-winning 
staff in coverage of university and 
regional high school sports. Strong writ- 
ing, editing, layout and organizational 
skills a must. Send resume, references 
and salary history to: Mike Konz, 
Managing Editor, Kearney Hub, PO Box 
1988, Kearney, NE 68848. 


SPORTS EDITOR 

For small, but progressive 10,000, 
family owned, AM daily newspaper in 
South Central Pennysylvania. Exper- 
ienced preferred. Goud writing, editirs, 
page design, and management skills a 
must. Send resume and writing and 
page design examples to B.J. Small, 
Gettysburg Times, 18 Carlisle Street, 
Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


SPORTS REPORTER 

6-day Ohio daily seeks enterprising 
reporter. Some experience desired, 
camera eT helpful. Resume and 
clips to George Gilbertsen, Times, 201 
East Columbus St., 
43326. 














Kenton, OH 











Sports Writer 

Our best sports writer is leaving the area 
in August for the land of marital bliss. 
We need an aggressive replacement for 
an active sports region. 

This person should be as comfortable 
covering small community sports events 
as well as major events in a three- 
county area. At least 1 year of daily 
experience is required. 

We are a 17,000 daily, 20,000 Sunday 
located in the central upstate New York 
city of Corning. Our coverage are 
includes major sporting events, such as 
NASCAR racing and the LPGA Corning 
Classic, as well as activities at 22 high 
schools. 

This position will require writing a 
twice-weekly column and copy editing, 
in addition to regular reporting duties. 
Experience on Macintosh and/or Sun 
System computers helpful. The candi- 
date will join our three-person staff and 
should be familiar with modular layout. 
Please send resumes and clips to The 
Leader, 34 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
NY 14830 or call (607) 936-4651. Ask 
for Mark Sweetwood, managing editor, 
or William Wagner, sports editor. 


SPORTS WRITER 

The Jamestown Sun, an award-winning 
9,000 six-day PM that makes sports a 
priority, is looking for a sportswriter who 
has a flair for writing clean, crisp copy 
that is easy to read. One to two years 
experience preferred. Contact: Wayne 
Nelson, Sports Editor, Jamestown at 
Box 1760, Jamestown, ND, (70 











252-3120. 
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SPORTS EDITOR 


a. colorful, 22,000 seven-day 
AM seeks dynamic sports editor/writer. 
Work amid latest technology and south- 
ern Idaho's outdoor beauty. “oon 
in outdoors coverage helpful. Competi- 
tive pay and benefits, 401K, health 
club. Send resume, work samples by 
July 15 te Clark Walworth, Managing 
Editor, The Times-News, Box 548, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, 83301. 


The Lansing State Journal is seeking an 
experienced reporter to cover automo- 
tive, consumer and small business news 
in a vibrant and growing university and 
state-capitol community. 





Great opportunity for advancement with 
a Gannett newspaper. 


Send resume and clips to Tom Callinan, 
Editor, Lansing State Journal, 120 E. 
Lanawee, Lansing, Mi 48919. 


Writer: Office of Publications at Perdue 
University. Experienced writer to 
prepare copy for development and 
general sony publications. Bache- 
lor’s degree and 5-10 years professional 
writing experience required. Competi- 
tive salary. Send resume, three refer- 
ences, and samples of writing by August 
1 to Sue Gibson, Employment 
Representative, Personnel Services, 
401 Grant Street, West Lafayette, IN 
47907. An affirmative action/equal 
opportunity employer. 


BUSINESS WRITER 








We're a 53,000 circulation Gannett 
paper and we're looking for a consumer 
reporter to join our five person business 
staff. No business writing experience 
required, but you must have at least 3 
years of reporting experience. You'd 
spend most of your time writing 
consumer news but would also be 
responsible for coverage of the 
financial-services industry and some 
general business assignments. This 7 
day paper serves a highly competitive, 
suburban market one hour from New 
York City. Send resume and clips to 
Carol Hunter, Managing Editor, Courier 
News, PO Box 6600, Bridgewater, NJ 
08807. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photojournalist needed for medium 
sized daily newspaper. Candidate must 
possess a bachelor’s degree in photo- 
communication or journalism from an 
accredited university or college. Must 
have 6 months experience photograph- 
ing newsworthy events as a full-time 
employee or through an internship prog- 
ram. Must have a portfolio which 
consists of high quality pictures and an 
understanding of the technical process 
involved in news photography. Must 
exhibt a technical understanding of the 
characteristics of light, film and camer- 
as and how they are combined to take 
quality pictures. Must possess the 
requisite personal traits required to 
succeed in this field, principly imagina- 
tion and creativity. Candidate also must 
possess above average writing skills and 
the ability to assimilate data. Hours 
8:30 AM to 5 PM, Monday through 
Friday, with additional hours as events 
warrant. Salary $325 per week. Forward 
resume and Social Security Number to: 
Department of Employment & Training 
Services, 10 N. Senate Avenue, India- 
napolis, IN 46204. ATTN: W.F. 
Sheperd. ID 3180493. 


Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 











The Lake Placid News needs a talented 
writer to cover the winter sports capital 
of the World. Strong writing skills and 
photo experience a must. Duties 
include coverage of international and 
national events, local events, and high 
schoo!; layout of pages and some regu- 
lar news reporting. Send resume, refer- 
ences and clips to Tom Keegan, Editor, 
Lake Placid News, Box 111, Lake 
Placid, NY 12946. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


Newspaper, Daily & Sunday, 60,000 + 

circulation, is seeking an experienced 
professional to head prepress, press, 
mail room with knowledge of computer 
system and experience in commerciai 
printing. An Equal Opportunity Employ- 
er, this newspaper is located in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains with comfortable 
climate. Send resume and references to 
Box 4749, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED SYSTEM TECHNICIAN 











The Orange County Register has an 
opening in its System oe 
department for a highly motivated sel 

starter. Successful candidate will be 
able to diagnose and repair system level 
problems and distinguish between soft- 
ware or hardware related problems. The 
person must be experienced in cornpo- 
nent level repair of an Atex front end 
series 9000 and 60/30 system. Experi- 
ence with all peripheral equipment 
such as CDC disk drives, SDT terminals, 
Tape transports, Printers and Data 
Comuunications is strongly necessary. 


Send resume and salary requirements 
to: The Orange County Register, 625 N. 
Grand Ave., Santa Ana, CA 92701. 
Attention Mike Hagen, Manager 
Systems Engineering. 


POSITIONS 
_ WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS OFFICE PROFESSIONAL 
- CPA, MBA - with 14 years newspaper 
industry experience seeks challenging 
career opportunity with growth oriented 
media company. Background includes 
management experience in the 
accounting, data processing, and circu- 
lation. departments. Experience in 
acquisitions, return on investment anal- 
yses, commercial printing operations, 
state and federal tax returns, computer 
hardware and software conversions, 
operating and capital budgets, new 
product projections and introductions, 
and strategic marketing. This experi- 
ence, gained from 3 newspapers - 30K 
to 130K - has been broad. Now looking 
for an opportunity to pull it all together. 


Box 4754, Editor & Publisher. 


President/General Manager with proven 
track record in all phases of the news- 
paper profession seeks permanent posi- 
tion with chain/independent newspap- 
er. Over 20 years as a CEO, bilingual 
(Spanish) with expertise in managing/ 
leading a multicultural staff. Prefer 
Zones 3 and 4 but would consider a 
suitable position in other Sun Belt 


areas. 
Box 4640, Editor & Publisher. 


Retired Army Colonel. 24 years top level 
army PR experience seeks position with 
agency or firm. Expert in crises manage- 
ment. A+ in media and communit 
relations. Box 4742, Editor 
Publisher. 














EDITORIAL 





EXPERIENCED SYSTEM 
SUPERVISOR/TECHNICIAN 


The Orange County Register has an 
opening in its System Engineering 
department for a Supervisor on second 
shift. The person should be highly moti- 
vated and capable of motivating people. 
Successful candidate must have prior 
supervision experience and be trained 
on an Atex frorit end system series 
9000 and 30/60. We currently have 11 
series 9000 racks with 240 SDT termi- 
nals and 4 series 60/30 racks with PC 
Preference for our editorial application. 
We shall be adding another 12 series 
60/30 racks to run our classified appli- 
cation which is the largest in the coun- 
try. This system will have 200 PC’s 
running PC Preference and Sun work- 
stations for pagination. 


Send resume and salary requirements 
to The Orange County Register, 625 N. 
Grand Ave., Santa Ana, CA 92701 
attention Mike Hagen, Manager 
Systems Engineering. 





RESEARCH 
MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 


The Buffalo News is seeking an exper- 
ienced researcher with a strong market- 
ing orientation to head up its Market 
Research Department. You'll work with 
sales representatives to develop adver- 
tising presentations, oversee primary 
research projects, and initiate produc- 
tion of sales materials based on need. 
The position requires 3 to 5 years exper- 
ience in a newspaper research capacity, 
creativity, and the ability to interact 
with ail departments within the news- 
paper on an as-needed basis. The ideai 
candidate would have both strong 
research and marketing skills. Send 
resume to: Warren Colviile, VP/ 
Advertising Director, The Buffalo News, 
One News Plaza, PO Box 100, Buffalo, 
NY 14240 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 30, 1990 





Award-winning sportswriter who's 
covered the Final Four, Indy 500, 
Hambletonian and major-college 
basketball and football beats seeks a 
full-time position on New York - New 
Jersey - Connecticut - area sports 
department. When the new editors at 
my former paper took over, the babies 
were thrown out with the bath water, 
but 11 years experience and quality 
doesn't lie. Call Ron at (914) 
344-3526. 





Couple with 20 years of Grade A editing/ 
reporting looking for newsroom of small 
daily, weekly or chain to manage. 
Community journalism, dazzling 
features. Prefer semi-rural, but will 
consider other locales. Reply to Box 
4757, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 


Experienced editorial writer/editor with 
top news credentials seeks job putting 
out politically compatible editorial 
page. I’m a classical liberal and believe 
in maximum personal choice, minimum 
government, economic growth, stable 
social order, free trade, strong U.S. 
world presence. A clear writer (and 
thinker) and production oriented. Good 
education, economics training, busi- 
ness experience. Now well employed 
(on the East Coast) but ready for right 
move. Let’s talk. 


Box 4714, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial writer/columnist seeks full- 
time position on paper involved with its 
readers. Some call me conservative; 
some call me liberal; most find me 
worth reading. Require Zone 2, prefer- 
ably eastern PA. This award-winner 
won't disappoint you, Box 4716, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Experienced, award-winning editor 
seeks position on small to medium 
daily. (313) 487-8247. Ask for Joe. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


MILITARY SPECIALIST 
Seasoned journalist, currently finishing 
Master’s degree in — journalism 
at Ohio University, will seek position on 
magazine or newspaper, preferably in 
Zone 8 or 9. Served almost seven years 
in Army, as paratrooper and Russian 
linguist. (Also speaks German.) Experi- 
ence in newspaper reporting and free- 
lance magazine writing. Completed 
foreign-correspondence internship with 
Associated Press in Jerusalem. Well 
traveled. Resume, clips, references 
available now. Marty Kufus, PO Box 
109, Athens, Ohio 45701. 











REPORTER with wire-service 
experience seeks job on mid-size daily. 
Excellent writer. Energetic, versatile. 
Call Pau! at (518) 785-3192. 


SPORTS -- 15-year pro beat writer/ 
columnist from major market seeks new 
challenge. If you have a prime position 
requiring a versatile, — profes- 
sional call (609) 983-3890. 








VETERAN NEWSMAN (25yrs +) offers 
award-winning reporting/writing skills, 
diverse experience (war to Wall St.), 
bankable news sense, passion for truth 
and inspirational leadership to weekly/ 
small daily. Can mold novice staff into 
first rate news machine. A news-mind is 
a terrible thing to waste. Reply Box 
4730, Editor & Publisher. 


Who says good copy editors are hard to 
find? Wordsmith with news background 
seeks job with major metro daily. Calli 
(914) 833-2002. 








FREELANCE 
HOME EDITORS, PLEASE READ 


Nationally known trade, magazine 
columnist (floor care, repair) wants to 
reach your readers. Well published 
craftsman knows his stuff. Will send 
Clips to prove fame. Weekly, monthly? 
Call Norman, (212) 986-1274, or Box 
111, 325 E. 41 St., NYC, NY 10017. 





Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(Please clearly indicate the 

box no. you are responding to.) 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Excellent newspaper knowledge, top 
skills in people management. Superior 
problem solver looking for opportunity 
to contribute my skills. Box 4752, 
Editor & Publisher. 





PRESS FOREMAN 
Experience in all phases of offset news- 
paper production. (Goss Single/Doubie 
Width presses). Places strong emphasis 
on preventative press maintenance, 
improve reps duction print quality, 
newsprint waste reduction, and highi 
cost conscious. Box 4712, Editor 
Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Michael Bugeja 


When I worked for United Press 
International, I seldcm read books to 
enlighten or inspire me. Like the stu- 
dents I now teach, I told myself I 
lacked the time. 

Instead, I devoted the day to being 
a reporter or an editor. I did job- 
related reading, of course. Scanned 
technical or medical journals in 
search of a good enterprise or feature 
story. Read newsmagazines and a few 
hobbyist ones kept in a bedside rack. 
Read copy. 

Facts. 

After a 60-hour week that included 
regular weekend visits to the bureau 
to strip wires, file weather reports, or 
accept late-night high school scores, I 
would plop in my easy chair at home 
and turn on the tube. 

Television was a tranquilizer of 
sorts, even cable news. I could lounge 
after hours and absorb image upon 
image, along with the events of the 
day. Then, in the remaining hours 
before sleep, I would try to maintain 
the reporter’s ever-tenuous relation- 
ships with spouse and family. 

Or watch more tv, falling asleep 
with Time on my chest, on my con- 
science. 

The book industry thrives as I 
write. Women, for example, are 
reading more novels and how-to 
books than ever, thanks to monthly 
clubs and marketers who continue to 
target them with more accuracy and 
interest. Women read books, the 
experts say, not so much to escape 
reality as to escape colleagues at work 
or children and men, the latter usually 
found around the communal altar ofa 
television or VCR. 

However, men are buying more 
books, too, particularly hard-cover 
fiction, thanks to Tom Wolfe’s Bon- 
fire of the Vanities and Scott Turow’s 
Presumed Innocent, novels that 
depart from the narrow “slice of life” 
viewpoint of traditional fiction and 
show society and issues at all levels. 

What this means, simply, is the 
American reading public has become 
more aware about a variety of social 
and individual concerns, from cul- 
tural literacy to proper nutrition. The 
burden has fallen on reporters and 
editors to keep pace with the interests 
and reading habits of the audience. 





(Bugeja is a professor of journalism 
at Ohio University.) 








Why reporters should read more books 


If they do not, the consequences 
can be ominous. 

When a significant portion of the 
audience knows more about an issue 
than a reporter, the information pro- 
cess has been reversed. Letters to the 
editor pour in, as they did in the 1960s 
when many reporters realized that 
they needed a college education to 
write more responsibly. 

Back then, readers usually pointed 
out factual errors. These days, more 
are noting holes ina story — errors of 
omission or ignorance — the kind an 
editor used to catch at the desk. 

instead, editors are being caught at 
their own game. 

I know of no survey that compares 
how many books per month the aver- 
age newspaper subscriber reads with 





read books, or read too few, are not 
aware of plot complexities — how 
one event influences another — and 
so tend to echo tv. They see only the 
obvious angles of a complex story 
such as abortion, the same angles that 
bombard the viewing public nightly 
on the news: pro-lifers being dragged 
from clinics or bombing them, pro- 
choicers marching with signs or mak- 
ing speeches, both groups lobbying 
legislatures, courts deciding cases, 
and politicians making comments. 
After almost two decades of such 
coverage, such images dictate how 
newspeople see such an issue, cover 
or gatekeep it, and influence major 
decisions within a society. If the audi- 
ence is given only half the pieces of a 
puzzle, how can it construct the 





Books, even the hype ones that sell millions and 
play off tabloid programming, help keep tv’s influence 
in check by probing issues in depth and by 
eliminating pat, video labels. 





the number a reporter does but, if 
what I suspect is true — that the per- 
son who buys the newspaper is read- 
ing as many (if not more) books as the 
person who reports for it — then 
print journalism is in serious trouble. 

As everyone knows, the newspaper 
was not meant to conipete with televi- 
sion but to expound on the issues of 
the day and present new angles to 
augment broadcast news. The news- 
paper set the agenda. Perhaps the 
television reported individual break- 
ing stories before the newspaper, but 
print people usually knew the ramifi- 
cations of those stories and so made 
the wiser assignments. 

The more I compare print and 
broadcast news today, however, the 
more it seems that reporters are 
mimicking television at greater 
length, with more and longer quotes 
perhaps, but with few new angles on 
the dominant themes of the day. 

Our continuing top stories are com- 
plex: economy, environment, foreign 
policy, weapons system, terrorism, 
crime, drugs, AIDS, abortion and 
race, to name a few. To write at length 
about such topics for an extended 
period, reporters need to analyze all 
facets of a story, not just the ones 
tailor-made for television. 

Reporters and editors who do not 





whole picture? 

Consider the abortion debate. How 
often does the typical metro newspa- 
per cover the less-than-obvious 
angles of such a complex issue? The 
effect, say, of the repeal of Roe v. 
Wade on amniocentesis and the medi- 
cal profession? On the entire infertil- 
ity industry involving couples who do 
not fit the tv mold of pro-choicers 
aborting fetuses and pro-lifers rescu- 
ing them? On the ethics of frozen 
embryos—beyond the much-publi- 
cized divorce case of “Who owns the 
eggs?” — involving women who 
undergo implants to conceive babies 
and abortions to eliminate more than 
one in the womb? On the projected 
increase in physically handicapped 
babies whose indigent or teen-age 
mothers lack proper nutrition or 
heath care in the critical stages of 
pregnancy? What about the likeli- 
hood of more drug- and alcohol- 
addicted or HIV-positive babies? Or 
the possible philosophical or theologi- 
cal shift if abortion laws are repealed? 
Upheld? 

The reporter who asks such ques- 
tions does not have to read thick, 
cumbersome medical books. Philo- 
sophical or cultural ones will do 
nicely, as will fiction in any genre, as 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Ray Mack, Executive Consultant For Ron Myatt, Circulation Director, Rock 
Scripps Howard Newspapers Mountain News; ICMA President 1989-90 


With over 80 years of combined experience at Scripps Howard, Ray 
Mack and Ron Myatt have raised newspaper circulation to a highly profes- 
sional level that emphasizes "doing it right." They go beyond managing 
newspaper distribution and collecting subscriptions to make circulation a 
formidable marketing tool. 

This week, Mack will receive the President's Award of the International 
Circulation Managers Association at its annual sales conference, honoring 
him for outstanding contributions to the newspaper circulation profession. 
Also at the conference, Myatt will complete his year as president of ICMA, 
during which he represented newspaper circulation interests here and abroad. 

We applaud and thank Ray and Ronfor S SCRIPPS HOWARD 
their extraordinary commitment to circula- 1 )EWSPAPERS 
tion operations in the newspaper industry. DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 
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